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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.@—— 
E are, of course, not yet out of the wood either in Natal 
or on the Western Frontier, but as we write on Friday 
the latest news is of an encouraging character. To begin witb, 
it is clear that the Generals in both cases are not hurrying, 
bat are steadily and energetically collecting troops and 
supplies for the supreme effort. That they are thus taking 
their time is an indication that neither Ladysmith nor 
Kimberley is in dire distress, or in any sense in need of in- 
stant relief. In the West Lord Methuen, who, we are glad to 
say, has recovered from his wound and has resumed com- 
mand, has during the week been making a bridge over the 
Modder—the former bridge was beyond repair—and receiving 
reinforcemenis in the shape of cavalry—the 12th Lancers— 
and of guns and stores, It is believed that our army, now 
about twelve thousand men, will not move till Sunday, but 
on that day an engagement is expected at Spytfontein, where 
the Boers, who number about eleven thousand men, have 
made a kind of Plevna. The position is a rocky line of 
kopjes running east and ending on the Kimberley road. “If 
they are turned out,” says the 7Z'%mcs correspondent, “ the 
Boers have no second position and will be ridden down in 
the plain.” We shall see; but it is best to remember that 
battles are seldom fought on the exact spot expected. 


It is clear that when the fight comes the Kimberley 
garrison, whose gallantry and resourcefulness have been 
amply proved, will be able to lend a hand in the work of 
crushing the Boers. Already they have done good service by 
two sorties, which, if they occasioned considerable loss to our 
men, did much more harm to theenemy. On November 25th, 
for instance, Major Scott Turner, in command of the mounted 
troops, rashed the enemy’s entrenchments, and captured 
twenty-nine prisoners. On November 28th Major Scott 
Turner again attacked, and captured a Boer laager and three 
redoubts, and destroyed many shells and other stores. In 
storming a fourth redoubt, however, Major Scott Turner was 
killed, and in both engagements we suffered considerable loss. 
It should be added that Lord Methuen is in nightly com- 
munication with Kimberley by means of flashlights, and that 
the besieged report that they have ample supplies. 


The Ladysmith news may, we think, be also regarded as 
on the whole satisfactory. It is true that the Zimes corre- 
spondent, writing on December 2nd, uses a rather depressed 
tone, but the other correspondents are cheerful, and the 
official messages show little signs of uneasiness, though it is 
possible that supplies may be getting somewhat scanty. 
Between this, however, and actual starvation there is all the 
difference in the world. The garrison will not starve while th ey 
have horses and mules in large quantities.’ The 7zmes corre- 
spondent also mentions deserters coming into camp, which 








could hardly happen if the town were in real danger. When 
a position is hard pressed the desertions are in the opposite 
direction. Meantime General Buller is keeping his own counsel 
and steadily pressing on his preparations. His camp is still 
at Frere, but he is repairing the railway, or rather, making a 
new piece of line in a better position, and reconnoitring the 
enemy. On Tuesday Lord Dundonald made a reconnaissance 
towards Colenso and found several strong positions. There 
was no vestige left of the railway bridge,’ but the road bridge 
was still intact, though doubtless mined. The Boers, it is 
also reported, are now all on the further side of the Tugela; 
but they hold that line strongly, and of course will contest 
its passage most energetically. General Buller will oblige 
them with an attack when he is quite ready and has got all 
his reinforcements together, but not till then. He is not the 
sort of man to act prematurely, even if the Ladysmith 
garrison have to eat mule or go short for a day or two. 


An official statement as to probable Boer losses which has 
been telegraphed from Natal by General Buller is most 
remarkable. He notes that the Boers habitually conceal 
their losses. For instance, at Belmont, when eighty-one of 
their dead were accounted for, the enemy gave fifteen as the 
number killed. “There is every reason to believe that the 
enemy’s loss in the fight at Ladysmith on November 9th was 
over eight hundred killed and wounded. Information from 
a trustworthy Boer source shows that at General Hildyard’s 
fight near Willow Grange on November 23rd the enemy lost 
thirty killed and one hundred wounded.” It is impossible, 
continues the General, to say how far these numbers are 
correct, “but it is evident the enemy do not admit one-tenth 
of their losses.” General Buller is not a man who speaks 
without warrant, and we may assume that if he has erred it 
is not on the side of exaggeration. The sudden. appearance 
of the battle at Ladysmith of November 9th as a fiercely 
fought action is very curious. It will be remembered that, 
except for the accounts of native runners, hitherto universally 
discredited, we have heard nothing’ of this important engage- 
ment. Presumably it took the form of an attempted assault, 
which was repelled with heavy loss to the assailants. 


The American President’s Message which was read in Con- 
gress on December 5th is very long and a little undecided, tbe 
President having an eye to his own nomination for a second 
term, and being therefore unwilling to affront any party. 
As regards foreign affairs the President is most cordial to 
Germany, promising that “in all that promises closer relations 
of intercourse and commerce, and a better understanding 
between two races having sv many traits in common, 
Germany may be assured of the most cordial co-operation 
from this Government and people.” Little is said of Great 
Britain, except that the American Government “remains 
faithful to the precept of avoiding entangling alliances”; 
that it regrets the difficulties in the way of delimiting the 
Alaskan boundary, which, however, it trusts will be overcome; 
and that it maintains an attitude of neutrality in the “unfor- 
tunate contest” in South Africa. The President approves the 
partition of Samoa, and, in fact, is contented with the relations 
of the Union to all foreign States, excepting only Turkey. 
There the American Government has grievances, partly com- 
mercial, partly produced by refusals of compensation for 
injuries, and partly arising from a naturalisation question 
upon which the Porte is stubborn. 

In domestic affairs the President declares that the United 
States holds Cuba in trust for its people, and claims no 
sovereignty, but will administer its affairs until confident 
that “free Caba” will be a reality and not a mere 
name, In the Philippines the great mass of the people 
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accept the transfer of authority, and the truest kindness to 
them would be the swift and effective defeat of their leader. 
The islands cannot be abandoned, nor can they be held by a 
Protectorate. President McKinley therefore, while post- 
poning any final decision, suggests that municipal govern- 
ment should be organised first, then provincial, and then 
central,—a mistake, as he will find by experience, the central 
government on the spot furnishing the revising and moderating 
authority so necessary in the reorganisation of a State. As 
regards currency he is rather vague, but he supports the gold 
standard, and asks for power to sell bonds whenever the gold 
in the Treasury is so low that payment in coin is difficult or 
impossible. He strongly recommends, also, a system of 
“aiding” the merchant marine, and so regaining part of 
the carrying trade of the world. The Message, in shert, is 
what might be expected from a moderate politician advised 
by able men, but most reluctant to commit himself, and 
perbaps convinced that it is not his duty to assume any 
leadership. 


The Report of the American Secretary of the Treasury is 
on the whole highly favourable. There was, it is true, a 
deficit for the year ending June 30th, 1899, of nearly eighteen 
millions sterling, the revenue having been £122,000,000 and 
the expenditure £140,030,000. This, however, was met out of 
loans, and by the proceeds of the new taxation, which proves 
so successful that for the year which will end on June 30th, 
1900, a surplus is expected of eight millions sterling. 
The Debt, too, though it has increased, amounts in the 
aggregate to only £200,000,000, say a third of our 
own. The statistics of commerce reveal a record year 
exports in particular rising to amounts far in excess 
of precedent, except in one year when all Europe 
needed American foodstuffs; and the number of immi- 
grants, chiefly Italians and Slavs, rising to three 
hundred and eleven thousand. At the same time, the 
import of gold and the habit of payment in gold have 
increased so much that, says Mr. Gage, America has now 
practically a gold standard ; but he still recommends that the 
fact should be legally recognised, and that all official pay- 
ments should be made in gold coin. This will probably not 
be done, Congress containing many Representatives devoted to 
silver and to currency expansion, but: it is evident that those 
who hoped to trade upon the silver cry will for the present 
be disappointed. The country, in fact, is too prosperous 
for any currency craze, though Mr. Gage seems still anxious 
to increase the number of the smaller National Banks, and 
thus to extend “banking facilities” through every large 
village of the Union. 


The Budget of the German Empire is not so readable a 
financial barometer as our own, because each State has in 
addition to provide its internal finance, but it is interesting 
to note that it shows a deficit for the year of £4,000,000 
that the Army costs in “ordinary recurrent expenditure” 
£27,000,000 a year and the Navy £3.000 000, and that these 
sums maintain for the Army 23,850 officers, 80,556 non- 
commissioned officers, and 491,136 soldiers actually with the 
colours. There is, of course, no difficulty in obtaining the men, 
resistance to the conscription having long ceased, and there are 
always, we believe, more than sufficient candidates for commis- 
sions, but it is not soeasy to comply with theastounding demand 
for sergeants and corporals, who of themselves would consti- 
tute a formidable army, larger, for example, than our 
army in South Africa. The men will not stay, and the Staff 
strains its ingenuity in inventing temptations which shail 
induce them to remain while they are usefal, yet shall not 
cost the State too much. Heavy pensions would keep them, 
but heavy pensions could not be given. Taken as a whole 
Germany is much more heavily taxed than America, while its 
resources are far less, and the value of its landed estate, “the 
country ” as it is called, must be indefinitely lower. 


General de Galliffet continues his efforts to bring the 
Army back to its obedience to the civil power, or, as he would 
probably prefer to express it, to a cordial accord with the civil 
administration. His last effort has been to issue a circular 
to the heads of army corps, in which he assures them that in the 
interest of the public service military and civil authorities 
should have a good understanding, “ which largely depends 
upon the character marking the relations exchanged between 


their various representatives.” There must in future be the 
“utmost cordiality” in those relations, “Yoy ae 
good enough to direct the officers under your Orders to 
pay the greatest regard to this recommendation, to which 
I attach especial importance.” What a curious vista that 
circular opens ap of the relations which have recent] 

existed between the higher officers and the great Civilians 
the General snubbing the Prefect, and the Sub-Prefect forions 
because the Colonel forgot to return his salute. The order 
will probably produce more irritation in the Army than others 
of direct importance, the feeling being that “the soldiers” 
are now compelled to acknowledge equality with “ the 
lawyers,” an equality which whenever the Army rules is 
tacitly denied. So far as we can judge from literature 
that equality is not quite acknowledged anywhere on the 
Continent, the idea being that though both are servants of 
the State, the soldier stands closer to the Sovereign, who ig 
himself a soldier. 





That the foreign papers should be furious with Mr. Cham. 
berlain was to be expected. The French, besides being affronted 
by the order to “ mend their manners,” believe that there ig a 
good deal in the hint of a new Triple Alliance, and are 
horrified at their position outside. The Russians fear for 
their progress in the Far East, which is dear to the politicians 
as well as to the Foreign Office; and the German Conservatives 
are perplexed and mortified by statements that their Emperor 
has “gone English.” So they all try to skin Mr. Chamber. 
lain. We regret to see, however, that the impression in 
America is even worse. The Americans bate the notion of 
alliances, partly from pride, partly from a traditional notion 
that they should keep to their own world, and the entire Pregs, 
including the journals most friendly to Great Britain, repu- 
diates Mr. Chamberlain’s “alliance.” The enemies of expan. 
sion of course grasp at their opportunity, the Administration 
is frightened at the charge of “subservience to England,” and 
altogether the effect on opivion across the Atlantic has been 
almost disastrous. The only class, in truth, to whom the 
incident has given pleasure is that of professional diplo- 
matists, who ask with sparkling eyes whether they would 
have been guilty of such a blunder. “ Diplomatic training, 
then, does count for much,”—which is true, though Ambassa- 
dors must not forget that in diplomacy, as in war and every- 
thing else, there are men with a natural genius for the trade, 
Lord Beaconsfield was not beaten at Berlin. 


Some of the biographers of the late Sir Henry Tate, the 
benevolent millionaire who gave to the people the gallery 
which bears his name, have odd ideas as to the causes which 
help a man up in life. They will have it that Sir Henry 
Tate was of very humble parentage and had to struggle in 
early life with that disadvantage. It is quite true that he 
began life as a grocer, but he was the son of a Unitarian 
minister, and probably had as thorough and careful an educa- 
tion as any man in England. Careful education isa tradition 
with the Unitarians, and more especially with their ministry, 
who for two centuries knew how impossible it was for their 
boys to get on with merely ordinary cultivation. We suspect, 
indeed, that the whole body of Nonconformist ministers are 
better in this respect than is quite recognised, and rather won- 
der that they do not establish a society like that of the Sons 
of the Clergy. Their children were till lately debarred the 
Universities, but they were taught, and quite an extraordinary 
number succeeded in the few professions open to them. We 
should say, for instance, that quite a third of the successful 
lawyers of the country, from Sir H. Fowler downwards, were 
Nonconformists. 


The tactical folly displayed by local bodies in Ireland in 
passing pro-Boer resolutions has been set forth in a very 
courageous speech by Mr. S. T. Heard, a Unionist Guardian 
at Kenmare. After expressing his surprise that Home- 
rulers should have passed a resolution in support of 
the most bigoted opponents of Home-rale even in its 
most elementary form, and that a body of Catholics 
should be found applanding a people “compared with whom 
the blackest Protestant of Kerry is an angel of toleration,” 
he went on to point out that these pro-Boer resolutions passed 





througbont Ireland had given a long-looked-for handle to the 
Liberal party to cut themselves off from Home-rule. The 
English bad come to realise that it was enough for England 
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to be at war with any other country for the Trish party to pass 
yesolations in favour of their enemies. First it was Arabi, 
then the Mad Moollah, then the Mahdi. ‘“ Why,” he went on, 
«if the Devil were to plant his standard in Middlesex, and 
gad an army to sack London, they would cry ‘ Three cheers 
for the grand old Devil!’ ‘ Harrah for our high-soaled leader 
the father of lies!” ‘More power to him!’” It is not often 
that Nationalists hear such plain speaking in Ireland, but 
Mr. Heard’s personal popularity ensured him an attentive 
hearing. 

At the two hundred and eighteenth annual dinner of 
the Edinburgh Merchants’ Company, at which Sir Henry 
Qampbell-Bannerman and Lord Rosebery were entertained 
on Friday week (December Ist), Lord Rosebery made a speech 
dealing with the Continental Press. After noticing the 
carious fact that the hospitality we had extended to foreign 
exiles of all kinds—“ dynasties and refagees, statesmen and 
revolutionaries ”—bad not been very well requited, he very 
sensibly remarked that it was below the dignity of Great 
Britain to notice newspaper insults. “ There is a great 
saying of Cavour’s that Italy would work out her own 
salvation alone. ‘She will suffice to herself, he said, and I 
think, when we boast, as we justly do, of our Empire, we 
should be prepared to suffice to ourselves, and that we should 
not take notice of the gutter Press.” After declaring that 
too much notice had been taken of these insulis in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech, Lord Rosebery went on to hit out 
right and left,—at Lord Salisbury for his indiscretion about 
“dying nations,’ and at Mr. Chamberlain for bis Devil and 
the “long spoon” allusion. We agree with Lord Rosebery 
that in both cases discretion would have been the better part 
of eloquence. 
js certainly far better to let them off in their own back- 
gardens, as did Lord Rosebery in his famous phrase of “the 
predominant partner.” Ministers should take to themselves 
Bacon’s advice to talking Kings. He says that when they 
speak they shonld avoid those short, sharp, and pregnant 
sayings “ which fly abroad like darts.” 


On Monday several of the surgeons and nurses belonging 
to the ‘ Maine,’ the hospital ship which has been fitted out by 
a number of American ladies to aid our wounded in the war, 
visited Windsor Castle and were entertained at luncheon. 
After luncheon the Queen received the visitors and had all 
the members of the party introduced to her by name. Her 
Majesty, in thanking the surgeons and nurses for their 
attendance, is reported to have said: “I am very pleased to 
see you, and I want to say how much I appreciate your 
kindness in coming over to take care of my men.” The 
whole incident is a very pleasant one. The ‘ Maine’ will 
not only do real service to the wounded, but it will also 
help to make apparent and to develop the sympathy which 
exists between the two branches of the race. In our opinion, 
such spontaneous examples of good feeling are worth in- 
finitely more than diplomatic assurances or official acts of 
politeness. 





The Echo de Paris publishes a letter from General Joubert, 
dated October 27ch, which makes some curious admissions as 
to the Boer armaments. Since the Jameson Raid the Boers 
have, according to him, regarded war as inevitable, and they 
have acted on that belief. ‘To arm ourselves unremittingly 
and to hide these armaments from the English—such was 
our object. We have fully succeeded therein. We often 
allowed secret Eoglish agents to penetrate into our arsenals, 
where there was merely old artillery matériel, bat we care- 
fully concealed our modern matériel, of which they thus 
knew nothing until the very eve of the war.” We do not in 
the least blame the Republics, but in view of General 
Jonbert’s statements, it is rather absurd to talk about a 
mighty Empire crushing two weak but brave little States by 
the weight of its wealth and power. In truth, considering 
our difficulties as regards the moving of troops and our almost 
total lack of local preparation, we and the Boers are pretty 
fairly matched in the matter of military strength. It is a 
fair fight enough and with nothing of the big bully about it 





We have been accused of being far too optimistic as regards 
the dying out of racial hatred when once the war is over and 
both races are put on an equality, but we are glad to note 


If our statesmen must indulge in “ blazers,” it | 





that Mr. J. B. Robinson, whose local knowledge and experi- 
ence is unrivalled, when addressing the sharenolders of the 
Robinson Bank on Wednesday used words which entirely 
bear out our contention. When once a simple and equitable 
settlement took place we need not, he said, fear any further 
difficulty or any racial ill-feeling disturbmg the nataral 
course of events. He felt confident that the Dutch and 
English would realise, at the period when a settlement was 
made, that it was to their interest to work together. This 
would be brought about when the evil influences which bad 
had such great power and weight with the representatives of 
the Transvaal people had been finally destroyed. We wish 
we had space to summarise the rest of Mr. Robinson’s speech, 
for it was full of moderation and good sense; but we strongly 
advise our readers to tarn to it in full. Mr, Robinson 
incidentally spoke strongly as regards Sir Alfred Milner’s 
moderation, while he condemned the policy of the Transvaal 
oligarchy. He felt sure that if war conld have been avoided 
and a satisfactory settlement could have been arrived at, 
there would have been great rejoicing among the bulk of the 
Outlander population; “but it was quite evident from the 
negotiations that no settlement could take place, and to have 
entered into a fictitious agreement would only have led to 
greater trouble in the future.” When we remember Mr, 
Robinson’s friendship for President Kruger, his dislike of 
Mr. Rhodes and the violent capitalist party, and his general 
sympathy with the Boers, it is hardly too much to say that 
these words constitute one of the most important statements 
yet made as to the war. 





The Zimes correspondent at Madrid reports an incident 
which, if it has actually occurred, may greatly affect the 
futare development of Spain. The Government recently in- 
creased the commercial taxes, and the commercial community 
ia Barcelona refused to pay them unless Catalonia were 
allowed to collect the sum demanded in its own way, as a 
province. This privilege has always been allowed to Biscay, 
but it is a most dangerous one, as the real tendency of 
Spanish Liberalism is towards a badly anited Federalism 
based upon the old traditions of the provinces. The 
Premier, therefore, refused the Barcelona demand, ordered 
the soldiers to arrest refractory taxpayers, and even 
threatened to resort to martial law. The aggrieved mer- 
chants still held out, when suddenly the whole movement 
collapsed, Sefior Silvela having, it is believed, made a com- 
promise as to the point at issue. Burcelona is to give way to- 
day on condition that in fature each province is to claim the 
Biscayan privilege if it will. That is feeble policy, even if 
the regional demand is sound, so unexpectedly feeble that we 
should like to know if the French Ambassador had inter- 
vened. The French Foreign Office would like well to build 
up a “ Francising” party in Catalonia. 


Out of the sixty odd transports despatched to South Africa 
in the last six weeks only one has met with a serious mishap. 
The ‘Ismore,’ which sailed from Birkenhead on November 4th 
with the 63rd Field Battery, a detachment of the 10th Hussars, 
and two hundred and fifty horses, struck the rocks near St. 
Helena Bay on December 2nd, about seventy-five miles north 
of Table Bay, and soon broke up. All hands were happily 
saved, but the loss in guns and horses, of which latter only 
twenty were rescued, is very heavy. There would seem to be 
anlacky regiments as well as unlucky individuals, nothing but 
ill-fortune having pursued the 10th Hussars since they were 
ordered to the front. 





We note with satisfaction the scheme to establish a British 
school of archzology in Rome in close connection with that 
already existing at Athens, as well as in touch with the 
Universities, the British Museum, and the Record Office. 
Excavation being forbidden by the Italian Government, the 
work of the school would differ in that respect from that at 
Athens. Its work would be less predominantly classical and 
arcb@ logical, and would appeal equally to studentsof Christian 
antiquities, mediaval history, paleography, and Italian art. 
A joint appeal for the schools of Rome and Athens will be 
issned next spriag. Meantime, subscriptiuns and donations 
will be received by Walter Leaf, Esq., 6 Sussex Place, N.W. 


Bank Rate, 6 per cent. 
New Consuls (2}) were on Friday 102. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a aed 
THE CAPE DUTCH. 


¥) E are hearing a great deal just now of the disloyalty 
of the Cape Dutch, and doubtless in the frontier 
districts and in all places occupied by the enemy the 
farmers have been running up avery heavy account which 
will have to be settled when the war is over. The men 
who have actually taken up arms or who have succoured 
the enemy, except under constraint, will have to suffer— 
more, we trust, with their farms than their lives—for their 
actions. If, however, we pass from the frontier Dutch to 
the Cape Dutch generally, we must confess that what 
strikes us about their bebaviour is its moderation and 
quietness, and so substantial loyalty, rather than its 
disloyalty. If we consider fairly and straightly the 
terrible strain to which the Cape Dutch have been exposed, 
we cannot but admit that the way they have withstood 
the temptation to rebel has been most remarkable. Un- 
less the published reports are extremely misleading, and 
indeed mendacious—always, we admit, a possibility in 
South African news—the leading Afrikanders seem to 
have shown no little discretion. Mr. Sauer, for example, 
is stated to bave been doing his best to keep the 
Dutch in the disturbed districts from joining the 
Boers. No doubt people who take “beady” views of 
angers affairs are very indignant because his app-als 
ave been directed towards getting the Dutch popula- 
tion to remain “neutral,” and this appeal for neutrality, 
when made to British subjects, bas been described as 
monstrous since it comes from a Minister of the Queen. 
We do not find it so. Mr. Sauer’s immediate business 
has been to damp down active co-operation with the 
enemy, and under the circumstances the appeal for 
neutrality was probably the only effective method of 
approaching the men to whom he spoke. Remember that 
the men he addressed in his speeches are not only inclined 
by sentiment to take the Boer side, but also are in actual 
expectation of a Boer invasion. They are, that is,in many 
cases, afraid of showing English proclivities lest their want 
of Afrikander patriotism might make them marked men 
should the Boers win in the end. We know that the Boers 
will not win in the end, but the Dutch farmers on the 
border, who know very littl» about the power of England 
and very much about the power of the Boers, may be 
pardoned if they think that the chances are equal. 
That being so, the appeal to be neutral is the most effec- 
tive that can be made, for it allows the Dutch farmers 
not to commit themselves, which is what from many points 
of view we desire. 


No doubt we shull be told that this neutrality will be 
only a cloak for double-dealing, and that we ought 
to insist upon men declaring themselves absolutely 
one way or another, but those who argue thus can- 
not have considered the situation created by a civil 
war such as that in South Africa. In every civil 
war there are always a number of people who are at 
heart on neither side, and whose chief preoccupation 
is to conduct themselves in such a way that they will be 
able to live comfortably after the war is over whichever 
side wins. That being so, it is the duty of our statesmen 
till the tide turns finally in our favour to be very patient 
with this fluid population, and to forego any action which 
may force it into taking the other side. Political inse- 
curity always has tempted, and always will tempt, a large 
number of men-to try to have one fvot in each camp. 
As long as there was a reasonable chauce of the Stuarts 
being restored all our chief men—Marlborough among 
them—kept open a way of retreat vid St.Germains. Marl- 
borough doubtless personally preferred a Protestant settle- 
ment, but being the kind of man he was he could not 
bring himself entirely to neglect the preparation of a 
“bolt hole.” That was ignoble no doubt, but then there 
always will be a large number of trimmers in the world. 
In the same way there are at this moment among the Cape 
Dutch a great many men who are, as far as they dare, 
preparing “bolt holes” in case of emergency. They 
thiuk the British will probably win, and probably also 
they would prefer that we should win, but a sense of 
insecurity makes them timid, and so double-faced. They 
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remember that we have got tired of South African warg and 
worries before,and have preferred to patch things up rathe 
than see a troublesome job through, and they argue that 
we may do the same thing again. But if that were to 
happen, and if we were to lsave a Dutch State or States 
still independent and powerful in South Africa the 
position of the Cape Dutch who had burnt their boats 
and gone strongly for the British side would be a very 
disagreeable one. Ia fact we are paying for all ovr 
old blunders and follies, and the sense of insecurity we 
inspired eighteen years ago is bearing its worst fruits 
now. Of course it is no use to cry over sp'lt milk, and 
we do not propose to do so; but nevertheless it is worth 
while to note the effects of insecurity and to give them 
their proper recognition. We have taught the Cape 
Dutch to be trimmers, and if we are wise we shall admit 
the fact, and not attribute all the wavering and double. 
dealing that is going on at the Cape to inherent hatred 
of British rule and love of the Boers. A great deal of it 
is nothing more nor less than the invariable result of 
uncertainty as to the political future. When people are 
doubtful as to what will be the conditions under which 
they will be living next year, nothing will keep them 
from that somewhat ignoble form of political insurance 
which we have described. 


But though some of our pist dealings with South Africa 
have had the disagreeable result of breeding trimmers, 
the consequences of our actions during the last thirty years 
have not been wholly bad. Indeed, there is one aspect of 
our conduct which is most encouraging for the future. In 
our belief, the thing which has most of all tended to keep 
the Cape Dutch from rising and joining the Republics is 
the fact that we granted them the fullest form of 
responsible government, and were not afraid to put the 
administration of the Colony into the hands of all its 
inhabitants, whether Dutch or English. The free and 
fearless grant of self-government to the whole popu. 
lation of the Cape, whether Dutch or British, nominally 
loyal or nominally disloyal, Bond or free, has been the 
one bright spot in the history of South Africa. To it, as 
we have just said, is due the fact that in spite of the 
enormous strain produced by racial sentiment on the one 
hand and the trimmer-breeding sense of insecurity on the 
other, the main body of the Cape Dutch have to all 
intents and purposes remained loval, and will remain 
loyal even if a few sporadic risings near the frontier 
seem to raise doubts as to our optimistic forecast. After 
all, if the people in the Dutch districts in the heart of 
the Colony were to rise, they could only rise against 
themselves and burn and destroy their own farms, their 
own public buildings, their own railways. The people in 
an old-fashioned Crown Colony could always indulge in the 
luxury of a rising because the Government was something 
external and apart. When the Government is themselves, 
and represents them fairly, rebellion is a business which 
does not appeal tothem. The lesson of all this is, it seems 
to us, that we ought, in spite of any apparent dangers and 
difficulties, to adopt when the war is over the policy which 
we have always advocated here, the policy of giving, as soon 
as the immediate effects of the war have died out, self- 
government to the Republics,—we cannot say restoring it, 
for the Transvaal never enjoyed self-government bu! 
merely the despotism of an oligarchy. If we do that, and 
ultimately allow the inhabitants of all sections of South 
Africa to govern themselves, we shall soon make rebellion 
seem “not worth while,” as it has seemed in the Cape 
since the grant of responsible government. As Mr. J. D. 
Robinson has pointed out in his admirable speech to the 
shareholders of the Robinson Bank, the natural tendency 
of events will be for things to settle down very quickly 
and very amicably in face of the great influx of population 
which is sure to follow the close of the war. As soou 
as this influx has begun and the fighting has been over 
for a year, we would hasten the era of reconciliation by a 
grant of self-government. If that grant had followed 
the original annexation of the Transvaal there would 
very likely have been no Boer War. If it follows reason- 
ably closely on the present war we may secure a per- 
manent peace in South Africa. We have only got to keep 
firmly in our minds two points. One is that the inde- 


pendent or semi-independent Republics must cease alto- 
gether, and that the whole of South Africa must be 
within the Empire just as Natal is within it. 


The other is 
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ytimately to re-establish the government, in Lord Salis- 
hury’s. thrice happy words, in accordance with the 
traditions of our Colonial Empire. If we keep to those 
two points we cannot fail to make a settlement at once 
permanent and equitable. 





“ENTANGLING ALLIANCES.” 


T was a great pity that Mr. Chamberlain allowed his 
very natural and human indignation in regard to 

the insults to the Queen to hurry him into the use of 
language which not only must have been extremely 
embarrassing to the French Government, attacked as 
they are by the very people who have attacked the 
Queen, but which gave infinitely too much importance 
to the gutter Press. If we are to make international 
incidents out of the mud-throwing of a venal and frenzied 
Press, we practically put our foreign relations at the mercy 
of the petty scribblers of the Boulevards. But though 
we think that the best way of treating the reptile section 
of the French Press would have been to observe a strict 
silence, we regret even more the passage in regard to 
alliances, because that passage has given rise to a great 
deal of misunderstanding, and misunderstanding of a 
very harmful kind. Jet us take first what Mr. 
Chamberlain said as to America. If the spirit of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks is carefully studied and 
understood it must be confessed that there is nothing 
to which any great objection cau be taken. In essence, 
he merely congratulates this country and America upon 
the fact that they have come to know each other so much 
better than they did formerly, and dwells with pleasure 
upon the good understanding thus arrived at. If he had 
expressed this and nothing more all would have been 
well, but unfortunately he used the specific word 
“alliance,” and though he explained the word as meaning 
nothing more than understanding, and though doubtless 
he himself meant no more, the word alone has been 
fastened upon, and all the qualifications have been 
ignored. But this was just what was to be expected, 
for to Americans generally the word “alliance” acts as a 
red rag toa bull. As President McKinley has recognised 
in his last Message, you have only to use the phrase 
“entangling alliances” and to denounce them to win 
universal assent and approval. In a word, the American 
people hate nothing so much as the notion of being 
tied and fettered by any sort of engagement, close or 
loose, with foreign Powers. That they are wrong in 
this we, at any rate, shall not attempt to argue. We 
hold, indeed, that they are most wise to keep them- 
selves absolutely free. In any case, this being the 
prevailing sentiment in America as to alliances, it is 
most important that nothing should be said on this side 
that could seem to Americans as an indication that we 
wish to entangle them in an alliance. Most certainly 
neither Mr. Chamberlain nor any other British statesman 
really desires to do anything of the kind, but as the 
Americans are sensitive on the matter, we ought to 
avoid all appearance of giving even the slightest cause for 
a misapprehension so mischievous. The real feeling of 
the great mass of the British public, and, we believe, 
of British statesmen, on the whole subject is perfectly 
simple, and can be easily expressed. This country under- 
stands America far better than it used, and with under- 
standing has come appreciation. More, the great spread of 
Imperial feeling in England—which expressed in its simplest 
terms is a quickening of the instinct of race and a strong 
feeling of pride in and solidarity with the communities 
of British race oversea—has had a strong reflex action 
in regard to America. Englishmen are not only friendly 
towards America, but they are intensely proud of her and 
of her achievements. When an American does a great 
thing in the field, on the deck of a battleship, or in the 
realms of peaceful achievement, Englishmen feel exactly 
the sort of sympathy they feel at the high deeds of their 
own people. Take as an example the feeling about 
Abraham Lincoln in this country. Men feel for him as they 
feel for a great national hero. This sense of kinship has 
had one practical result. We do not want to be always 
helping America or encumbering her with our attentions. 
Indeed, we know that we shall often again have causes 
of quarrel. At the same time, we realise that if the 
Americans ever get their backs to the wall, or if ever there 








were another attempt on the part of a great Harepean 
coalition to inflict injury upon them, we should come to 
their assistance. Nothing was ever more universally 
approved here than our action at the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War. There was but one feeling here 
when it was understood that we had very politely and very 
indirectly, but none the less surely, intimated to the Powers 
that if they tried to take concerted action “ in order to pre- 
serve peace between Spain and America ”—i.e., to coerce 
the United States into abandoning her Cuban policy—they 
would have to reckon with the British Fleet. Thousands of 
men who thought that the Americans were in the wrong on 
the merits of the quarrel were yet determined that we 
should stand by her side if America were to be faced by a 
coalition of the Powers. But the attitude thus taken up 
was in no sense the result of a casual or irrelevant impulse. 
Rather it was the realisation of the unity and solidarity 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in moments of deadly peril. And 
this attitude persists. Wedo not want to say “ Ditto” to 
America always and everywhere, but we do mean not to 
see her with her back to the wall without coming to her 
aid. In all probability, the bulk of Americans would 
think as yet that they could not sincerely say so much for 
us at this moment. Millions of them, though not the 
majority, we believe, still think that they hate us, and 
many others, though they are friendly, will not admit that 
they could under any circumstances give up their attitude 
of absolute neutrality. Nevertheless, we believe that if 
once we were in serious danger from any great coalition 
of Powers, and had our backs to the wall, the Americans 
would swiftly and infallibly realise the sense of race. Senti- 
ment, instinct, and common-sense would all show them 
that in the last resort you cannot separate the interests 
of the race. They would never endure to see their own 
kin overwhelmed, and they would realise that the 
Continental Powers hate them for the same reasons 
that we are hated, and that the hammer used to beat 
out our brains would be used next to beat out theirs. 
We are not, then, in the least disturbed by the 
declarations that America is not nearly so inclined for 
friendship as is this country. We are quite sure that in 
the last resort America would stand by us as we by her. 
More than this, we are certain America will not, and indeed 
cannot and ought not to do, and more than this we do not 
want her to do, for the British, like the American people, 
hate “entangling alliances.” They want a free hand and 
so do we. We do not desire to make anything out of 
America, or to use her in any sort of way, and the more 
careful our statesmen are to impress this rock-bed fact 
upon her, the better it will be for both countries. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s allusions to a German alliance, and, 
indeed, to a new Triple Alliance, have, we believe, been 
equally misunderstood, and so were equally unfortunate. 
It is well, no doubt, that we should have friendly relations 
with Germany, and that instead of giving each other sly 
blows we should act towards each other as generous 
and not as hostile rivals, but the notion of a regular alliance 
with Germany, directed, say, against Russia in the Far East, 
is one which we do not believe that the people of this 
country will ever tolerate. We do not want to injure 
Germany, we do not wish to check the growth of her Colonial 
Empire, but instead we should welcome that expansion, 
and for certain specific objects, such, say, as German 
development in Asia Minor, we should show nothing but 
sympathy, but such sympathy has none of the entangle- 
ments of analliance. But though we do not want, nor do 
we believe that the people of this country would in the least 
tolerate, a German alliance, it is true, as we hinted last week, 
that the force of circumstances has in one respect brought 
us very near Germany. The continued unfriendliness of 
France, and the signs that France regards us as her chief 
enemy, make us almost parties to that league of peace 
which exists between Austria, Italy, and Germany. That 
is, if for any reason war were on the point of breaking 
out between Germany and France, it would now be 
extremely difficult for us not to throw in our lot with 
Germany. Prudence would urge :—‘If France wins she 
will certainly turn on you, for, flushed with victory, she 
will never resist the temptation to pay off what she thinks 
are old injuries. That being the case, it is necessary to 
join Germany at once, and either prevent war or prevent 
at any rate the possibility of a French victory.’ The situa- 
tion created by French animosity towards England has, in 
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fact, produced a community of interest under certain condi- 
tions which cannot be ignored. We stand, that is, in special 
relation to Germany so long as French enmity remains 
what it is. We regret it, for we would willingly remain 
friends with France; but regrets cannot alter facts, and 
personally we see little hope of French feeling under- 
going any change. But between the recognition of this 
special relation to Germany owing to French animosity and 
a German alliance there is a world of difference. In our 
opinion, then, what the country feels in regard to Germany 
is this. We are not jealous of or hostile to Germany 
and her aspirations, but on the whole friendly, and if 
France engaged in war with her we should, under existing 
circumstances, be obliged by motives of prudence to take 
her side. We do not, however, desire to enter into any 
alliance with Germany, either of a general character or 
with the intention of withstanding Russia in the Far 
East. This, unless we are greatly mistaken, is quite as 
far as people are inclined to go here. We want to be 
good friends with Germany, to act together when our 
interests coincide, but not to go Russia-baiting with her 
in the Far East or elsewhere. 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


We. wish our countrymen, who when not ruffled 
possess a fand of political sense, would show a 
Httle more of it in their dealings with France. They are 
helping the cads and the Clericals to breed bad blood 
between the two nations, to the indefinite injury of both. 
There is no adequate occasion for any rancorous feeling. 
The French Clericals bop that there will be a storm in the 
Far Hast when Russia and Japan come to blows, duriug which 
France may attack England and inflict some great injury 
on the Protestant Power which protects Italy; and the 
cads hope by insulting the Queen to create a commotion 
favourable to the wishes of those who long for a military 
dictatorship. There is, however, no evidence whatever 
that either the French people or the French Government 
share in these evil aspirations. The French peasantry, so 
far as they are inclined for war, desire one in which they 
may recover their provinces and regain their prestige as 
the first of military nations, and obviously they cannot 
secure either object by suffering defeat from a British 
fleet. The French Government does not want war at ail, 
with its inevitable result of a new Cesar, and least of all 
a war in which victory is uncertain, while the profit must 
accrue almost exclusively to Russia. So far from oppress- 
ing us, the French Administration displayed in the winding 
up of the Fashoda affair, which was the plot of a previous 
Government, a most commendable self-command. They 
are intent on restoring the central authority over the 
“ Governors,” “administrators,” and “ explorers” who are 
trying to provoke a quarrel with usin Africa, and they have 
inthis very week informed all officers that if any of them 
seek service with the Boers they must resign their com- 
missions,—which they will not do. They have even—we 
trust of their own motion, and not from any representa- 
tion of ours—seized some of the objectionable caricatures, 
and ordered the journals in which they appeared to return 
to humour and decency. We say “even” because the 
effort is so great to them, knowing, as they do, that ver- 
dicts against caricaturists can hardly be obtained from 
French bourgeois juries, and feeling, as they feel, that 
Rabelaisian humour rather extenuates than accentuates 
personal insult. They may be refined themselves, but 
they understand their countrymen, and know that 
with Frenchmen, as with all Asiatics, including the 
Japanese, dirt is considered an element in farce. It is 
simply absurd to found a policy on anger at ribaldry of 
which the British people ought never to have heard, and 
of which we trust the Queen herself has heard only 
very vaguely, not because we imagine she could possibly 
feel the insults, but because she is fond of the French, 
and would doubtless be sincerely pained by the virulence 
displayed against her. We can get along with the Presi- 
dential Government just as well as we did with the 
Imperial Government, and so long as we can get along it 
js the best policy to do it. We entirely admit that the 
French are not the people to run away from, and are not 
altogether sure that Mr. Chamberlain’s rough, undiplo- 
matic warning will not have a good as well as a bad 
effect ; but we did not run away in the Fashoda affair, and 
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to think of war with France without the most seri 
provocation is folly. Even Rome held it an ation ts 
fight only one enemy at once, and the Boers, ag peo \e 
begin at last to recognise, are formidable enemies, ” 


We would ask that powerful and incurable part 
among us which regards Russia as the enemy of it 
Britain to look the facts straight in the face, and ask 
themselves whether in showing needless hostility ta 
France they are not doubling Russian resources, It js all 
very well to say that in any case France is bound to 
Russia, but it is not true. France, when it comes to the 
point, is governed by cool men, careful for her interests 
and they certainly would not, if left free to decide, con. 
sent to fight England, and advance fifty millions in order 
that Russia may obtain Corea, Her statesmen may talk 
as they like, but unless their people in a fit of temper 
insist that this is their opportunity they will not, we may 
be sure, do anything so foolish, Just imagine. French 
statesmen are to enter on a great maritime war, which at 
heart they know they will not win, with the Germany 
Emperor looking on, to spend incalculable sums, and to 
risk the loss of Indo-China and Madagascar, merely that 
Russia may grow a good deal bigger, and that the 
insolent islanders may be put to annoyance and expense, 
There is a business side to the French brain when it js 
cool, and most assuredly unless we stir them up to duel- 
ling-point French statesmen will refuse to do it. Why 
should they ? Which is the British territory that is to be 
their share, and what would be an adequate recompense 
for the cost and risk of so doubtful a war? They 
have more colonies than they can digest already, as their 
own Foreign Minister has already admitted, and they 
can garrison no more without depleting the army which 
is to defend France whenever Germany moves. The war, 
if it came, would be a war dictated by spite and not 
reason, and we can see no statecraft in fanning that spite. 
fulness into flame. They are so abusive, it is said. Let 
them be abusive ; when they are tired of abusing us they 
will begin on somebody else, their own Supreme Court, 
for example. 


We say these things to those who believe that Russia 
is always the enemy, and they cannot object that we do 
not say them frankly. For ourselves, we see no reason 
why we should not remain at peace with both Russia and 
France. Russian abuse, though it is savage, is fortunately 
inaudible, and Russian policy does not necessarily thwart 
or impede our own, Let Russia fulfil her destiny by 
forcing herself into the Pacific if she can, and if Japan 
objects let Japan fight it out; Corea is no business of 
ours, The weary Titan is quite sufficiently loaded 
without undertaking the government or the protec. 
tion of that nest of criminals and peasants. With 
China as the Russian objective India is safe, and 
wherever and whenever Russia reaches the water 
she comes within the range of British shells. As 
to France, we have kept peace with her for eighty 
years, and can keep peace for eighty more if we are only 
sensible enough to disregard her explosions of bad temper. 
Now that Fashoda has settled the Egyptian question and 
that Siam is neutralised she is not in our way anywhere 
that we should be shaking our fists in her face,—that is, 
she is not in our way except. as an ally of Russia, and our 
contention is that this alliance, except as a protection 
against Germany, is unreal, It is no business of ours to 
protect Morocco if France lets Tangier alone, and as to 
Biserta, did those who make such a fuss over that. har- 
bour ever object to Toulon remaining French? We do 
not believe in “ love” between tie two peoples. They are 
too different, too ambitious, too near to each other, but 
they can remain distant friends, as some families do in 
the country, never liking each other and never associating, 
but never challenging each other, and regarding lawsuits 
as only cesspools of expense Let the British people re- 
member that the foible of France is vanity, and that it 1s 
not pleasant to be told that Britain, America, and Germany 
are drawing together, leaving France isolated, fretful, and 
unable to expand. Naturally, being France, she takes to 
caricature, and, naturally also, being Southern, her carica- 
tures are more remarkable for savageness than for either 
decency or wit. 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE WAR. 


HIS is the first serious war that we have fought under 

a microscope, and some of the consequences of that 

pew condition are by no means reassuring. The people, 

though quite resolute, are betraying an amount of nervous- 

ness sure in the end to react upon the generals, In the 

wars of the beginning of the century people at home 

heard of victory or defeat. pretty quickly, but always from 

sources more or | ss official, and as regards results exceed- 

ingly accurate. The total loss in killed and wounded was 

also known, but details, except as regarded very great 

personages, straggled home slowly, very much as they 

now straggle to Boer villages and farmhouses, The 

general effect of the news, therefore, was but little broken 

into fragments, and the people judged results very much as 

historians do, instead of judging them, as at present, like 

members of a family party who have suddenly heard of a 

calamity befalling their own kinsfolk. There was little 

opportunity of criticising generals, and none of watching 

individual officers, both of whom were therefore left free 

to pursue their own plans, and do the best they could with 

the means available, To-day all this is changed. Our 

generals fight uuder showers of detailed criticism, and 

our officers hear the shouts of the people almost as 

clearly as the roar of the batteries. It is almost 
impossible for generals to feel independent, or for 
oficers to forget that miilions of eyes are following 
them, and that if they are recklessly daring mul- 
lions of voices will applaud. Correspondents by the half- 
dozen are present in all camps. The smallest moves are 
reported as soon as made, The cables so annihilate dis- 
tance that news even two days old is considered belated, 
while the competition among journals is so fierce that 
nothing reaches the public except in most misleading 
snippets. There has not been one full and detailed 
account of any event in this war received until its interest 
had been discounted and its incidents misrepresented by 
a host of conflicting telegrams. Above all, every death, 
and almost every wound, is reported at once, often with 
hospital details, aud a passion of pity is excited for indi- 
vidual sufferings, such as almost blinds men to the 
necessity of risking them. The consequences, the 
natural consequences, are excessive exaggeration, and an 
outflow of criticisms which, as the people rule, are almost 
as galling to those in command as those of an Aulic 
Council. Skirmishes are described as battles, petty 
defeats as disasters, ordinary movements as stupendous 
efforts, and unavoidable losses as shocking destructions of 
haman life. The generals are told by millions of voices 
that they ought to make “turning movements,” as if one 
could “ turn” a range of hills; the officers are applauded 
for doing their duty, as if they ever did anything else; 
and a cry is raised to heaven about the miserable con- 
sumption of human life, as if war could ever be waged 
without slaughter, or as if a preventible epidemic would 
not slay ten times as many as a war. As a matter of fact 
the war as yet has not been a very sanguinary one. We 
lost more men at Albuera, or the Alma, or Chillian- 
wallah than have as yet been killed or wounded in 
this entire campaign, while in comparison with the 
battles of the beginning of the century we can scarcely 
be said, if we exclude prisoners, to have sustained any 
losses at all. The blows to individual families have 
been terrible, as such blows always must be, though death 
by a bullet is no worse than death by typhoid or cholera, 
but the loss to the nation in numbers is almost inap 
preciable, Ten times, twenty times as many die in an 
outburst of inflaenz:. The truth seems to be that just 
48 gunpowder diminished the slaughter of armies, which 
used to perish on the ground in scores of thousands at a 
time, so the new and improved weapons tend to reduce 
actual slaughter from thousands into hundreds. The 
quick-firing guns, the easily loaded rifles, are fired at 
much longer distanees, and instead of every bullet having 
its billet, it takes well-nigh a ton of leadtokilla man. The 
armies cover much more ground, the regiments act ina 
More open formation, and instead of the dreadful collisions 
of old between heavy masses, when thousands might perish 
in half an bour, we have, so to speak, an infinite series of 
duels from which the vast majority return alive and un- 
hurt. The only exception to that rule is a great rout 
When flying men are pursued by cavalry or caught by a 





cross-fire, but there has been no great rout in this war ou 
either side. Its history so far has been a history of in- 
decisive skirmishes by bodies of troops never as large 
as armies, with a small but perceptible advantage to 
the British side. The result ot such exaggeration 
will be that generals will hesitate to expend men 
even when it is indispensable—when, for example, the 
army must advance if it is to achieve any result—and 
that battle will be deprived of its inspiriting effect by 
overstudy of the carnage which must necessarily attend 
it. It is not the truth about a stricken field that it is but 
a human shambles. Itis that only when the object for 
which the field is fought is an inferior or an evi! one. 


We are not objecting, be it understood, for one moment 
to the passion of pity which the nation feels for its 
children, but we want to see it expended in a different 
and more useful direction. It can do more to save life by 
insisting on the selection of competent generals without 
attention to anything save competence, than by any 
amount of dithyrambs. One fresh battery of quick-firing 
artillery will save hundreds of British lives by clearing 
the ridges before the soldiers are hurled upon them to do 
the work which should be done by scientific machinery. 
One additional regiment of cavalry, properly used by 
trained experts, instead of being filled as is now often the 
case with the jewnesse dorée, will save a whole division 
from being cut up in an ambuscade. An intense opinion 
should be directed not upon the generals, but upon the 
supply departments, through whose failures half the 
disasters of modern war occur, chiefly, we believe, 
not from incompetence or even carelessness, but 
because those who direct them have been so 
bullied and lectured and scorched with words about 
“expense” that they are positively afraid to make 
the preparations which are essential to success, and 
ought, therefore, to be dictated by sheer humanity. 
Suppose we show our pity for the officers who die so fast 
by making it an absolute service order that they shall in 
war time wear the same uniform as the men, with distinc- 
tive marks perceptible to the latter only. Or suppose that 
instead of storming at Lord Methuen for his “ frontal 
advances,” which may have been unavoidable, we storm 
at the gentleman whose priggish view of munitions of 
war—as described in the Times of November 23rd—has 
left the army without its proper provision of ox-waggons. 
Or suppose we convey to the whole army the idea that 
while the nation is delighted to find that its children have 
not been softened by the long peace, but are as heroic as 
ever, its heart is set, not on displays of valour, but on 
victory complete, swift, and politically useful. And 
suppose, finally, that we pity the nation, and the officers, 
and the soldiers enough to reject with scorn the notion 
that we are to call upon them for such sacrifices for 
nothing, that we are to pour out blood and treasure and 
then at the end declare in a fit of cheap magnanimity that 
nothing shall be settled, but that the Dutch Republics, which 
for years past, as General Joubert acknowledges, have been 
accumulating means of killing us, shall go on as before. 
It seems to us that pity of that kind would be nobler and 
manlier than the feeble little shriekings we hear on all 
sides because of “ losses”” among Guardsmen or Marines. 
They are not shrieking but proud of duty done, of making, 
as modern slang puts it, “a record” in self-sacrifice, and 
we shall do well to imitate their example. If we do not, 
we may yet find in the next great war that, like those who 
frequented the arena, we have used up our store of com- 
passion, and have grown as callous as men grow who watch 
horrors too closely and too often. The true pity for the 
soldier is to save him from ever dying uselessly or need- 
lessly, not to scream over him when he meets the death 
which he is proud of, because, with all his faults and all 
his brutalities, he has at least died for others. That, not 
the charge up the ridge, is the reason why Atkins deserves 
to be accounted heroic. We admire his pluck in doing his 
duty—sup-rb plack it is, too—till we forget how noble that 
duty is, and bow stronga claim it puts on us to do our duty 
to him in providing that he shall not be unfairly weighted. 
“ Pay, pay, pay,” sings Rudyard Kipling, till his widow and 
child are fully provided for. “ Pay, pay, pay,” we say, 
till Tommy himself has the best general, and the lightest 
rifle, and the beaviest artillery, and the most mebile 
transport ever yet seen in this world, whose destiny has so 
often been decided by his readiness to die. 
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MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION AND MUNICIPAL 
SOCIALISM. 


4 eg the current number of the Contemporary Review 

Mr. J. W. Martin contributes an interesting com- 
parison between two movements which he regards as 
mutually antagonistic. The greatest need of the United 
States is the suppression of municipal corruption, and 
the instrument to which he looks to effect this suppression 
is municipal ownership. Upon the first head there can 
hardly be any difference of opinion. Mr. Martin certainly 
says that corruption is “less flagrant than formerly.” 
But the facts he himself brings together hardly.bear out 
this assertion. We assume that these facts are fairly 
recent, indeed some of them are no older than the present 
year; and it is hard to believe that at any time in the 
past official persons have more openly put themselves 
up to auction, or been bid for more briskly. ‘ Boss” 
Croker in particular seems, if the reports are true—but 
of this we, of course, possess no independent knowledge— 
to have left little in the way of municipal demoralisation 
either unattempted or unachieved. He is the abso- 
lute Governor of Greater New York, and only last 
spring he explained his system of administration with 
singular candour. ‘‘ Working for my own profit?” he 
replied to the Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
State Legislature. ‘“ Ofcourse. Day and night and every 
day.” He was not, to judge again by the statements 
given, in the least ashamed of taking several thousands 
a year from the assurance company “in which all 
the city officials find it convenient to take out their 
guarantee bonds at double rates,” of being a partner 
in a firm of auctioneers to which the judges send busi- 
ness, of receiving heavy subscriptions from corporations 
and officials of which he renders no accounts. And what 
is More wonderful and infinitely more alarming is that the 
confidence with which the “ Boss” made these disclosures 
was completely justified by the event. When he left for 
England a few days later the henchmen who had cheered 
his confessions gathered in crowds to see him on board. 
“Mr. Reed, ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English Ambassador at 
Washington, both of whom left by the same vessel, were 
almost unnoticed ; but the City Chief had a send-off which 
a Prince might envy.” 


Nor does New York stand alone. It is equalled by 
other great cities, and even by some State Governments. “A 
Governor of a large State was offered 20,000 shares in a 
company if he would sign a measure for increasing its 
privileges. He knew that his signature would probably 
increase the value of those shares by £120,000.” In this 
instance the Governor refused. Corruption in State 
Executives is probably more individual and less systematic 
than in city Executives. But his successor did sign the 
bill, and the shares did rise by even more than £120,000. 
The city of Philadelphia seems tu take the front place 
in the roll of corrupt cities. There the supply of gas 
was originally in the hands of the municipality. 
A “corporation” coveted the very profitable task of 
lighting the city, and persuaded the Council to 
manage the lighting in so careless and _ inefficient 
a fashion as to silence any opposition to the transfer 
of the business to themselves. The gas _ works 
were suffered to go out of repair, the staff was 
crowded with political supporters in place of competent 
experts, there was no check on the supply, and no im- 
provements were introduced into the manufacture. In 
this way public indignation was gradually worked up to 
the proper pitch ; and when last year the Council leased 
the works to the corporation in concert with which it had 
been acting, no opposition was offered to the transfer, 
and no notice taken of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which were believed to have been distributed 
among the Aldermen with whom the granting of the lease 
lay. This was in 1897. In 1899 an attempt was made 
to play the same game in regard to water. In this case 
also the supply was in the hands of the city, and a 
corporation was equally eager to have it made over to 
themselves. It was easy enough to get the Council into 
discredit. The water was impure and unfiltered, and 
an epidemic of typhoid fever came conveniently to point 
the moral, Untortunately for the water corporation, it 
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pointed it a little too sharply. “ The criminal Cconspiray 
to prevent efficient administration, and so to force “8 
the sale of the works, was too strongly suspected for 
success, and the demand of the citizens was for the 
purification of our present supply by sand filtration und t 
city ownership and control.’ The demand has hee 
granted, and the necessary funds have at last been voted “ 
the Council.” That something like a municipal revolutic 
should be needed te give the inhabitants of a great 
American city so very crdinary a security against disease 
as the sand filtration of their water supply is a startlin 
example of the failure of democratic administration, ' 

Against this tyranny of corporations Mr. Martin sot 
the reasonable freedom of municipal supply. He would 
have all those things which in private hands are 
found to grow into huge meaiie handed over to 
the citizens. His model city is Boston, “which 
Mayor Quincey has made into one of the most pro. 
gressive cities of America. Mr. Quincey is very much 
more than a mere constitutional Sovereign. He governs as 
well as reigns, and the object at which he chiefly aims, 
the suppression of the popular element in city adminis. 
tration, is really coming into view.” This is Mr. Martin’s 
description of the Mayor’s “progressive” policy. “Gradu. 
ally the two chambers of the City Legislature have been 
stripped of their powers ; and this year, by the creation 
of a Board of Appropriation which controls the finances 
and makes it possible to frame ‘something like a scientific 
budget,’ the last important function of the lower chamber 
has disappeared.” In other words, the last link between 
taxation and representation is broken, and the Executive 
has everything its own way. The instruments by which 
it chiefly acts are “honorary appointive Commissions.” 
Through these the Mayor “secures the sympathy and 
assistance of representative people of good standing and 
ability, and evades the obstacles which an inept Council 
always presents to American reformers.” In other words, 
the “inept” Council elected by the citizens is over. 
ruled by “representative” Councils appointed by the 
Mayor. This apparently is the chief hope, for the 
moment, of municipal reformers in the United States, 
In one case, indeed—Detroit—the Commissions are ap- 
pointed, not by the Mayor, but by the City Council; 
but here the head of the Reform party is the ex-Mayor 
and the present Governor of the State, and he is one 
of the three Commissioners, “and is chiefly relied upon 
to make the experiment successful.” Ultimately, how- 
ever, the reformers look to the increase of municipal 
ownership of monopolies to give them the pure adminis- 
tration they so much desire. The system is more hotly 
opposed than it is in England, for the obvious reason tbat 
it conflicts more directly with private interests, and “ the 
men who profit by the private ownership of water, gas, 
electric light, and rapid transit, are more unscrupulous, 
resourceful, and energetic in pushing their interests than 
are their British colleagues.” This more active resistance 
on the part of the monopolies calls for a line of attack 
which shall enlist popular sympathy on its side, and this, it 
is thought, will be secured by the adoption of a pronounced 
Socialist programme. Mere purity of administration, 
changes which shall simply guarantee the citizens against 
fraud and give them full value for the price they have to 
pay for common necessaries, are not enough to fill the 
retormers’ sails. The wind for which they are waiting 
must come from the Socialist quarter. Thus in Boston the 
policy lately advocated by the minority on the London 
School Board is in full swing. <A ‘Boys’ Camp,” main- 
tained for seven weeks in 1898, provided 831 poor lals 
with five days under canvas at the expense of the city, 
and in this way the Mayor hopes to “afford a week's 
outing to every boy of school age who would not others 
wise be able to enjoy a vacation outside the city.” 

This is not the place to criticise this policy on its 
merits. We are only concerned with it in its action oa 
municipal corruption. Mr. Martin is not over-sanguine 
on this point. The alternative between private and 
public ownership, he says, is the alternative “between 
periodical and gigantic frauds along with the surrender of 
city property and the retention of valuable rights at the 
risk of constant petty peculation. Neither policy offers 
ideal conditions, but the preference is now in favour of 
the smaller thefts.” Under the new system rich men who 
are now interested as investors will then be 10» 
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terested only as taxpayers. Poor men will give 
greater attention to city government “when it affects 
ther tram fares, gas and water bills, and telephone 
charges.” But if the root of municipal corruption remains 
yntouched we confess to feeling very doubtful as to the 
permanent benefit to be derived from lopping off the 
branches. That root is really the indifference on the part 
of the citizens which makes corruption cease to be secret 
and become shameless. On whichever principle a city 
is governed there will be large gains to be made, provided 
that those who make them do not mind being found out. 
The change we ourselves should look for from municipal 
Socialism is analogous to that which has come over 
electoral corruption. The bribery of constituencies has 
taken the place in a great degree of the bribery of in- 
dividual voters, and whey cities take upon themselves the 
gratuitous supply of luxuries the party which offers most 
will be the popular party. Instead of private funds being 
used to bribe Town Councillors, public funds will be used 
to bribe the electors who return Town Councillors, Is it 
possible to convince the people of the United States that 
the trae remedy for corruption in municipalities is a 
higher appreciation of honesty by the individual citizen? 
Already in America the man who is bribed is regarded 
with contempt. We hope for the time when as much 
loathing will be felt for the man who bribes, At present 
the latter is too often regarded as merely “cute” and 
“bright,” and not necessarily the blackguard that he is. 








JOURNALISTS AS DEBATERS. 





CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to what he 
considers the unprecedented position of the English 
Press. Since the resignation of Mr. Massingham, of the 
Chronicle, and Mr. Crook, of the Zcho, there are only two 
daily journals left in London which strongly oppose the 
war, and only one weighty paper in the rest of England, 
the Manchester Guardian. The flood of popular feeling | 
has swept away all other resistance, and serious debate | 
outside Parliament may be said to have ceased. The | 
mass of opinion is so unanimous, and its emotion so | 
fervent, that the proprietors of journals hostile to it have | 
heen compelled to give way, and to confide their property to | 
writers more in unison with the governing popular sentiment. 
The fact is a striking testimony to the unity of the country 
in favour of the war, and so far satisfactory; but we confess 
we regard it with strong professional, as well as patriotic, 
regret. Wedo not like to see newspaper debate ended in 
favoor of a uniformity which is, after all, factitious; for it is 
impossible to doubt, indeed it is quite certain, that although 
a heavy majority approve the war, a respectable minority 
distrust the motives which led to it, condemn the diplomacy | 
which failed to prevent it, and are exceedingly doubtful us to | 
the wisdom with which it is conducted. They fear that if the | 
Transvaal had been a poor State, the Outlanders’ cries would 
have been disregarded ; they believe that war could have been | 
avoided by a little more patience, and by the removal of all 
grievances except the political disability; and they hold that | 
when war was declared, action should have been more exclu- | 
sively directed against Pretoria and Bloemfontein, the smaller 
places being left for the moment to take care of themselves, or 
to be occupied like Colesberg and Dundee. We differ, as our 
readers know, absolutely as regards the first two of these 
opinions, and on the whole as regards the third, but we cannot 
see this reduction of the opposition to silence withcat a certain 
dismay. Even in war time argument is useful if only because 
itcompels those who organise our forcestothink out their plans, 
forbids them to exaggerate victories, and enforces on them 
the fullest responsibility for failare. We do not believe, it is 
true, as we have said elsewhere, that the populace can 
criticise war very wisely, but then neither do we believe 
that they can wage it with success. The business must be 
left to experts like any other difficult task, but to experts 
held to accotint by a master whose vigilance, when all audible 
men ure of one opinion, may seem to those experts to be 
asleep. Besides, our national way is to manage all great 
affairs through an opinion formed by deliberation, and when 
there is no discussion there is no deliberation either. 
Strongly as we approve the war, we utterly disbelieve that 
those who disapprove it ure traitors, and it is mere intellec- 








tual arrogance to suppose that they have nothing to say for 
themselves, They ought to be allowed to say it, subject 
always to the restraint of adhering to the facts, and we 
confess we read of their coercion with a certain dislike. 
It is not only that silence may be fall of bitter resis- 
tance, or may be, as the Scotehman said, “a maist 
profane silence,” but it may ke, though we cannot see 
it, the silence of the right side. We cannot forget that 
a whole population may be honestly in the wrong, for 
we once very narrowly escaped ruin by resisting a popular 
sentiment. It is nearly forty years ago since the two editors 
of the Spectator made up their minds to two conclusions as to 
the American Civil War,—first, that the South was morally in 
the wrong in its war against the North, because it was fight- 
ing for slavery; and secondly, that the North would win in 
spite of all appearances, because every week the flood of 
immigrants repaired all the losses of the war. The senti- 
ment of the upper classes of society was so completely on the 
other side that at one time it was jestingly said that there were 
only five Northerners in England,—the Queen, the Dake of 
Argyle, John Bright, and the editors of the Spectator. That, 
of course, was not true; but still the tide ran violently, so 
violently that many of our oldest and best friends and sup- 
porters deserted us in disgust, and that we had positive 
difficulty in securing holidays because it was so nearly im 
possible to obtain contributors. That situation lasted nearly 
three years, when Sherman reached Richmond, and in an 
hour the tide turned so completely that to accuse an English- 
man of Southern proclivities was to offer him something of 
an insult. No one doubts now that the Spectator was right, 
yet, but that the editors were also the proprietors, they would 
almost inevitably have been reduced to silence. This time 
the country is fighting the slaveholders instead of sym- 
pathising with them, and we have no fear of a revulsion of 
opinion ; but still opinion in Great Britain should not only be 
free, but be adequately expressed, or the rulers on some point 
or other will ultimately go wrong. Even those who denounce 
Free-trade should be heard, for although they are denying 
propositions as certain as those of arithmetic, they furnish a 
vent for discontents which otherwise fester in secret within 
the national mind. 


The organs of the minority have, we fear, in part brought 
their fate upon themselves; for as we have noted before in 
these columns, the violence of the peace party has done no 
little injury to the cause of peace. It is exceedingly painful 
to earnest men who are compelled by their place in life to 
utter their opinions periodically to find themselves crushed, 
as it were, by what seems to them the unreasoning weight of 
numbers, and we can well understand why some of them can- 
not help contending against the roar by a sort of sbrill 
screaming. They want to hear themselves speak amidst the 
tumult, and feel as if nothing but a sort of siren whistle will 
be audible a foot off. They are, however, wrong. In some 
tumults it is the low note which is heard, and they should 
adhere to that low note. In other words, as the tumuit 
deepens those who speak for a minute minority should 
become graver and graver, should be more attentive to 
accuracy, should make every forgotten argument weighty by 
its fairness, should abstain absolutely from vituperation, and 
above all should appeal to that sense of justice which so 
seldom or for such short periods entirely quits the English 
mind. To irritate a populace in excitement is to make it 
rush, whereas the object is to make it consider. Nothing is 
gained in a controversy like the present by irritating lauda- 
tion of the enemy, wko is as brave as the Southern planters 
were and as much in the wrong; or by absurd accusations of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who does not in reality go farther than 
Lord Kimberley; or by untrue sentimentalisms about the 
weakness of an enemy who is better armed than our- 
selves; or above all by obvious hopes that the country, 
which, however mistaken, is quite honest in its blunder, 
may suffer heavily for its erroneous opinion, One does not so 
treat friends who are going wrong, and whom one really 
wishes to convince. One gives them credit for good inten- 
tions, one listens with sympathetic patience to their side, and 
one does not, unless one has decided on parting, roar the 
other in their ears. Very few minds are wholly closed to 
facts if they can be proved, to arguments which are really 
weighty, or to appeals which awaken the doubt whether after 
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all they are as disinterested as they think, We fear in the 
present controversy the minority have observed but few of 
these rules, and though the breach of them is natural in the 
aggravation of incessant defeat from events which seem blind, 
it is unwise. Nevertheless, we do not like to see a section 
of Englishmen unrepresented, and distrust any confusion 
between silence and assent. It is not well to forget that this 
is a civil war, and that though we must fight till its causes 
have disappeared, we have to live side by side with the descend- 
ants of our enemies, perhaps for hundreds of years. No 
voice, bowever shrill or even exasperating, is an evil or 
treacherous voice which calls on us to fight fair, not to be 
insolent in victory, and not to be oppressive when in power. 





THE LANGUAGE OF SYMBOL. 

5 ier brief paper in the current National Review by the 

Chinese Minister will be read with general interest, 
though with much less agreement. The Chinese Minister is 
so remarkable and learned a man, so deeply versed in Euro- 
pean literature, being a profound student of both Dante and 
Shakespeare, that anything he has to say is well worth atten- 
tion. But not even the ablest mind can escape tke influence 
of his environment, and the Chinese environment is so 
entirely different from that of Western Europe, that it is 
difficult for the ablest Celestial to see intellectual questions— 
apart, perhaps, from pure science—from our point of view. 
All peoples of mankind have a spiritual and mental ancestry 
as well as a physical ancestry, which gives a direction and 
colour to their thought, and of no people is this more true 
than the Chinese. 


The Chinese Minister is profoundly affected, as we all are, 
by the result of the building of Babel. The numerous 
languages, sub-languages, and dialects of the world hinder 
seriously, he thinks, the progress and unity of mankind. We 
are not so sure about the progress, though we admit the unity 
in great part. Those who have studied most profoundly the 
history of an important part of mankind—we think, naturally, 
the most important —viz., Europe, have been of opinion that 
the diversity of Europe has been its leading progressive 
element. Suppose that at the overthrow of the Western 
Empire some one of the great Teutonic tribes bad imposed 
its language on Europe, or that the debased Latin of the 
fifth century had been received and assimilated everywhere. 
Europe might have been in consequence a unit to-day, but 
the rich and varied growths of European literature would 
not have existed. Uniformity would have prevailed, and 
the impact of mind on mind, of race on race, of speech 
on speech, of thought on thought would have been 
lost to mankind. Think of a Europe in which French, 
English, Italian, Spanish, and German literature had never 
come to the birth, but in which some one great tongue had 
tried in vain to express man’s varied mind. The Chinese 
Minister, coming from a vast and comparatively uniform 
Ewpire, can perbaps scarcely realise with adequate force what 
we in Europe should have lost. Nor are we quite sure that 
the unity would have been gained in anything like the degree 
supposed. Unity and uniformity are very different things; 
and the profoundest unity ever effected, or that can be 
effected, was produced by a religion which was developed in 
great cosmopolitan cities where scores of languages were 
spoken by its converts. We remember, of course, the great 
aid rendered by Greek to Christianity, but it was an aid 
perhaps more on its philosophical side than on the side of 
everyday human speech. Racial unity is the next great 
uniting bond, but racial unity is not the same as linguistic 
unity; and we see to-day people—like the Belgians and 
French, the Italians of Italy and those of Switzerland, the 
English-speaking dwellers in the United States and Canada 
—living close together, speaking the same language, and yet 
not fused or completely united. 


Viewing this spectacle of lack of human unity, the Chinese 
Minister naturally thinks of a universal language, as so 
many have thought before him. He wants to unite mankind, 
and here, he thinks, is the way to do it. Not, however, by 
means of that crude and ugly Volapiik, as he says, but by 
the language of acommon symbolism which should replace 
phonetic or alphabetic languages. He gives a quaint and 
familiar illustration of what he means. In many Continental 
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time-tables a little picture of a wine-glass ig Placed at the 


names of certain stations, to indicate the existence of a 
restaurant there. This is linguistic symbolism, quite in the 
style of the Chinese language, which has no alphabet and 
which speaks by symbols. This kind of expression might 
the Chinese Minister thinks. be adopted and gradually apread 
all over the world, and so greatly facilitate intercourse among 
mankind. He points out that already we partly adopt it 
using Charing X for Charing Cross, and that we need only 
extend and develop it. 


Yes, we do adopt it to some degree, within the limits of the 
barest convenient business, and we think it ought to stop 
there. It is the universal language of China? Yes; but wa 
do not wish the Chineee arrested development, we do not 
wish the Chinese intellectual methods, for Earope. The 
Chinese Minister says that to-day the Chinese can read with 
perfect ease their classics of three thousand years ago, while 
we read Chaucer with some difficulty and find pre-Chaucerian 
literature a practically different language; while the Italian 
of to-day is quite different from that of Dante, and Parisian 
colloquial French not altogether like that of Montaigne, 
Quite true; and it is the glory and interest of our European 
literature that this is so, since the growth of the phonetic 
language has been coincident with the national mind. Bach 
uge formed the matrix for a new development of the national 
literature, for some turn or aspect not previously thought of, 
the whole revealing a many-sided beauty which those who 
only know the Chinese classics through translation may be 
pardoned for doubting the existence of in Chima. The language 
of symbolism would have prevented European literature from 
being born; or, if it had been born, it would have speedily 
cut short its life. 


Symbolism is essentially scientific, not literary, and the 
Chinese Minister shows his consciousness of the fact by 
borrowing arguments from mathematical and chemical 
formule. Here it may, and doubtless will, have a growing 
future, and indeed, looking at the increasing complexity in 
science and the communications of scientific men living in 
different countries, we wonder that symbolism in scientific 
language is not even more used than it is, though the general 
knowledge of French (the language most used in the Medical 
and Psychical Congresses) renders it perhaps less necessary 
than one would think, In purely commercial transactions it 
will doubtless be used more and more. But when we come 
to interpret the emotions of the heart, the finer shades of 
intellectual expression, the great experiences of the sonl, we 
must fall back on the languages which have grown naturally, 
and which are a part of ourselves. The world is too 
mechanical, too “snappy,” already; it is in our phonetic 
expression, in our great literatures, that we shall keep our 
higher selves alive. Imagine praying or pouring out the heart 
to God in symbols! 





DOMESTIC MENAGERIES. 


se HIS is certainly a green chicken,” was the first thought 

of Théophile Gautier’s cat when she saw his new 
parrot, “Chickens, even if green, are good to eat,” was her 
next reflection. “It can’t be a chicken after all; it must be 
a gentleman,” was her final conviction, when the parrot 
shouted at her in French as pussy sprang upon its perch. 
Mrs. Chance, the author and artist of “The Book of Cats,” 
bas translated Gautier’s stories of his domestic menagerie 
(«A Domestic Menagerie,” Elliot Stock, 33. 6d.), and 
illustrated them with portraits of cats, dogs, and birds, 
both actual and ideal. The ideal animals are subjected only 
to the treatment which excludes the non-essential, for they 
are very actual, though drawn only in outline as decorative 
tailpieces, which are not less daintily wrought than Gaatier’s 
own sketches in words. But there is no answer to the 
questions in the cat’s mind, either by Gautier himself, or by 
his translator, not even a footnote. Yet it is one which 
must occur to the other animal inmates of the house- 
bold whenever a new creature is added to their circle. 
Granting that the family pets take rank in their own 
sphere by merit alone, what must be the anxiety of 
the rest to know how the stranger will turn out, and 
what a range of possibilities, not all of the most pleasant 
kind, the animal world presents to the old stagers of 
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the domestic menagerie. A cat might well draw the line 


at tree-frogs or armadilloes, and the guldfish must wish 
themselves elsewhere if a tame otter is allowed in the dininy- 
room. Domestic menageries flourish exceedingly at the 

resent time; and though they are as old as home-life, 
their members tend to increase in number and variety. 
Clubs are the only establishments in which they are unknown, 
gs was recently proved by an incident in Pall Mall. A kitten, 
pot a member, was seen to walk in at the door and to stroll 
across the hall and into the lobby where the members’ hats 
and coats hang. The porter sent the button-boy for the 
head-waiter, who called assistance, and having closed the doors 
gecarely, theyall looked through the glass panels and consulted 
as to the right course to adopt in the emergency. The porter 
asked the head-waiter to catch it. The head-waiter shook his 
head and said he would rather not. The porter said it could 
not remain on the premises, as he should be held responsible 
for Jetting it in. The boy said, bya happy inspiration, “ Take 
ittothe cook.” But the kitten was by this time spitting at them 
from the umbrella-stand, and no one knew how to deal with 
it, or how to treat an “escape” from the domestic menagerie. 
Then some one said “ Fetch a basket,” and they fetched a 
waste-paper basket! But the kitten was scooped up in it, 
and carried towards the stairs, when, to the relief of the 
establishment, she jumped out and escaped vid the dining- 
room window. The point of view from which the family is 
regarded by its animals has been neglected by inquirers. Yet 
it ought to form part of the subject. They must have their 
own ideas about the people among whom they live, as well as 
about the other animals introduced into their circle. It is 
certain that they have their likes and dislikes, and that 
many of them form a correct estimate of the character and 
position of the members of the housebold. The most “ respon- 
sible” animals, the dogs for example, take the deepest 
interest in the youngest children. Their attitude in regard 
to them is one of benevolence, quite different from their easy 
friendship with older children, or their association with the 
“grown-ups” in sports or pastimes, 


Acensus of the family pets kept in the British Islands would 
make an interesting “ return” for the infor mation of the Board 
of Agriculture. It would be found that the owners of the 
greater number are children. It is they who take the domestic 
menagerie seriously, and derive from it the greatest solace 
and satisfaction. For solitary children one or two animals 
as pets are almost a necessity of life. They are their com, 
panions by day, and the first things thought of in the morn- 
ing and the last at night. They put them to bed before 
they go to bed themselves, and are up betimes to give them 
their breakfast. They are quite aware that they are, to 
them, indispensable. “This rabbit is a very great com- 
fort to me,” a little girl of five remarked as she sat 
with the rabbit on her lap. A really satisfactory pet is 
company of the best. It makes up for the absence of many 
pleasures, even for the absence of other children. The 
difference between the pets, mental and physical, is regarded 
inthe same light as the distinctions of age and size among 
their human friends. The family dog, or elderly cat, or the 
pony have the status of the “ grown-ups.” Their regard is 
generally looked upon as a favour, sometimes asa condescen- 
sion, and always asa compliment. Puppies and kittens are 
equals and playmates, with which, like other children, they 
can occasionally quarrel on equal terms, and afterwards 
“resume relations” without reference to the past. But the 
dearest of all to the children in the family menagerie are 
the creatures which will keep them company without ever 
Wishing to run away, and will do what they like without 
being made to. It is not easy to discover an animal 
which fits precisely these requirements. It must be 
something which wili sit still and be stroked when 
wanted; which will not run away too fast to be 
caught; but is not sleepy, like a dormouse, or likely 
to grow too big, like a pet lamb, or restless, like a 
monkey or a squirrel. If, in addition, it can be taken out of 
doors, not in a cage, it fulfils almost all requirements, and is 
likely to be “a comfort” at all times andseasons. Reviewing 
the whole animal world with a view to the occupation of this 
responsible place in the domestic menagerie, we can find no 
Creature which presents more features of general conformity 
thana rabbit. Not a wild rabbit, but a tame rabbit. It will 








hop, but not too fast. It can be picked up by the bandle 
provided by Nature,—namely, its ears. It is always ready to 
eat, and will eat almost anything. It will sit in a little girl’s 
lap for an hour at a time, and you have only to put a carrot 
to its nose, when it nibbles at once, like an automatic machine, 
It is soft to stroke, and does not bite. Mantegna, the first 
“grown-up” to appreciate the tame rabbit, gave ita place in his 
pictures, Doubtless white rabbits formed a part of that 
great painter’s family menagerie. Sothey didof the Roman- 
Greek families of Athens. When their children died they 
carved on their tombs scenes of farewell and departure from 
earthly pleasures; and in these the children are taking leave 
of their pet rabbits before leaving for the world of shadows, 
Far different from the companionable generality of the rest 
is the intellectual predominance of the family parrot. He is 
more feared than loved, like most people whose claims to 
distinction are in their heads, not in their hearts. His cage 
is his castle, whence he watches, coldly critical, the other 
inmates of the house, whom he regards as Outlanders. His 
tloofness is super-avian. To the children, and even to the 
other animals, he is as one apart. They all, down to the 
guinea-pig, need society, and sink racial differences for its 
sake. The parrot has retained to the last the privilege of 
biting, and compels toleration. He has no real friends, and 
shows his contempt for man and menagerie alike by his 
enjoyment of solitude and ostentatious indulgence in the 
habit of thinking aloud. 


Time has added to the domestic menagerie many strange 
members, and some desirable additions. The genial pruairie- 
dog is likely to find a permanent home in that select circle, 
where, if he were not so uncertain in regard to birds, the mon- 
goose might also finda place. Before long the otter is likely 
to be domesticated in many country houses, where his feats in 
the water and dog-like fidelity out of it are keenly appreciated. 
Tame grouse have proved perhaps the most pleasing of all 
new pets among birds, while for mere beauty of colour the 
revival of the aquarium, with its many-coloured fish dis- 
played by top lights falling through the glass, has added a 
fresh attraction to several London houses. But perhaps the 
most adventurous addition to the house menagerie in London 
is that of a hive of bees which live in a sitting-room, and fly 
out to gather honey in Hyde Park among the flowers 
and the blossoms of the London lime trees. The bees are 
reported to be as industrious and exemplary as bees should 
be, and not to be demoralised by such intimate association 
with less industrious human beings, The practical diffi- 
culty in the way of keeping bees in the house arises when 
the cold weather comes in, because then they are tempted to 
carry on “ work ” in the house when it is too chilly fur them 
to be abroad, and when bees are anxious to be busy with no 
work to hand their temper is always uncertain. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—<@———_ 


THE FORCED RECRUIT. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sr1r,—Throughout the war accounts have been received (the 
last at the Modder River) of men of British race being 
forced by the Boers to fight against their own people. In 
some cases they have been able to escape or to get themselves 
taken prisoners, but in others they are reported to have been 
found wounded or dead on the field of battle. There is some- 
thing very pathetic in such cases, and your readers will 
doubtless recall Mrs. Browning’s touching poem, “The 
Forced Recruit,’—a story of a Venetian lad obliged by the 
Austrians to serve against Italy, and killed by the fire of his 
own compatriots. Two of the stanzas are worth recalling :— 


“No stranger and yet not a traitor, 
Though alien the cloth on his breast, 
Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart has a shot sent to rest. 


By your enemy tortured and goaded 

To march with them, stand in their file, 
His musket (see) never was loaded, 

He facing your guns with that smile.” 


The poem ends with words which we may well apply in the 
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cases of the unhappy men of British race who have been 


forced to fight against our soldiers :— 
“The others who died, says your poet, 
Have glory, let them have a tear.” 
Such lines once touched the hearts of English Liberals. 


applauding, the imitators of the Austrian oppressor. 


against their own flesh and blood.—TI am, Sir, &c., Z. 





OUR ATTITUDE TOWARDS RUSSIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your articles on the Far East problem are frequently 
of a pessimistic nature, but surely every one must thank you 
for your protest against the fatuous, nay wicked, policy 
advocated by “Ignotus” in the National Review, to which 
you have referred. Are the great nations to continue for 
ever placing obstacles in each other’s way, and must we lend 
ourselves to a fresh course of obstructive tactics towards 
Russia, which would only further embitter our relations? 
Have we not been justly resentfal of France’s action in the 
Fashoda incident ; and are we to pursue a similar policy our- 
selves towards a State with which we haveno immediate quarrel, 
whose friendship we should cultivate, and which is only seek- 
ing for natural outlets for its great Asiatic territory ? Why 
should not our statesmen face these questions in a spirit of 
fair compromise, and endeavour to bring some unity into the 
schemes of the great civilising Powers? We must have an 
understanding with Russia in Asia, and shall deserve a just 
retribution if we do not seek it with all our power. This is 
our duty for higher reasons, and not from motives of policy 
only. We must, if possible, come to an understanding with 
Russia which will include the fair treatment of Japan. At 
present there seems to be a tendency to gloat over their 
conflict of interests.—I am, Sir, &c., ha Ne 





R. F. LITTLEDALE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Just now, looking for a paper in an old portfolio, I 
made an unexpected find, an adaptation or parody headed 
“The Old and the New Parson (Vide Percy’s Reliques).” 
The opening and close of Part I. may suffice, and three 
stanzas of Part II.:— 
« A new song made by an antiquated pate 
Of an old Protestant rector who stuck by Church and State, 
And used the Psalter versified by Brady and by Tate, 
And who drank the ‘ glorious memory of 1688.’ 
Like an old Parson of the Whigs, 
And an old Whiggish Parson. 


With an old habit of drinking every night with Squire Jones 
‘Pill he died of delirium tremens, as all the parish owns ;-— 
And bis successor announced his coming in a letter dated 
« Nones, 
Ye Feast of Ye Translation of S. Symphorosa’s bones.’ 
Like a young priest of the Anglicans 
And an Anglo-Catholic priest.” 
« A shabby-looking man enough, who sold off all the hounds, 
And lived in a small cottage within the Church’s bounds, 
And amongst the meanest people in the parish went his rounds, 
And to renovate the chancel subscribed a thousand pounds. 
Like a young, &e. 


Who in Lent and upon fast-days wouldn't swallow meat at all, 
3ut who didn’t think it sinful to be present at a ball, 
Who never left his parish to spout in Exeter Hall, 
And whose faith in Dr. Sumner was particularly small. 
Like a young, &e. 
Who preached every Sunday in his surplice, hood, and stole, 
And working with an earnest zeal that nothing could control, 
At last he caught a fever which killed him; so the whole 
Parish put up an altar-tomb—with: ‘ Please pray fur the soul 
Of this young Priest of the Anglicans 
And this Anglo Catholic priest.’ ”’ 
This song was copied and given to me more than forty years 
ago by my very dear friend Arthur Dawson, some time 
chaplain to Archbishop French, and afterwards rector of 
Necton. ‘The signature “R. F. L.” seems not in my friend’s 
hand, bat the author’s. In his college days I sometimes 


met him, but knew bim very slightly; a brilliantly clever, | 


amusing, and whimsical creature be was. Aviony other 


It is 
curious to find so many Liberals now defending, and even 
A great 
many of the accusations of barbarity brought against the 
Boers have doubtless proved groundless and unfair, but it is 
difficult to keep patience when they are forcing men to fight 





things, 1 remember, when be read tbe lessons in College / 





———— 
Chapel, he pronounced the proper names in the Proper way 


to the great astonishment of all and amusement of many, 
Bat to come back to the song. I do not think it has ever 
been printed; and I greatly fear there are none now livin 
who could furnish materials, both grave and gay, for even'a 
tolerable sketch of the author's life and adventures, One 
interesting chapter in the Life would deal with his con. 
nection and collaboration with Dr. J. M. Neale, a man most 
highly gifted in many and various ways, and absolutely 
unique not only in historical, but personal knowledge of the 
various branches of the Church Catholic. It is one of the 
regrets of my life I never met this wonderful man; when ] 
arrived at East Grinstead with an introduction from an old 
and valued friend of his he was dying. His Life unwritten 
leaves a void in English literature, but his works remain,— 
Tan, Sir, &c., ZEPHYR, 





CHILDREN AND TRAGEDY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In noticing my “ Book of Penny Toys” your reviewer 
touches on an interesting subject. He calls one poem, 
“The Story of Pierrette,” too dreadful a tragedy for the 
nursery, and considers it full of unhealthy sentiment, If 
this is so, then most of Hans Andersen’s stories and a great 
many of the old fairy-tales are also condemned. The 
brave tin soldier weeps tin tears for love of the little paper 
dancer, and in the end, when he is thrown into the stove, he 
melts down into atin heart. The honey-cake maiden breaks 
in two from unrequited love of the gingerbread man, and 
Andersen tells us that “the children were so impressed by 
the story that they bad not the heart to eat the lovers 
up.” Children delight in sad stories. If one asks a 
child, “Is the story to be sad or happy ?” the answer as 
often as not is, ‘A sad story, please.” What your reviewer 
calls “the misery of hopeless passion” is entirely lost on 
them, and it would be impossible for them to understand it, 
because, happily, they are children and not grown-up people. 
As for romance, every fairy-tale is a romance. There is 
always a Prince and a Princess who are passionately devoted, 
and if the course of true love did not ran smooth every chiid 
knows that it would be the duty ofa right-minded Princess 
instantly to die of a broken heart, for broken hearts mean 
nothing toa right-minded child. I cannot realise the pre- 
cocity of an infant of six or seven years who would suffer “a 
horrible pang of uncomprehended emotion” at the story of 
Pierrette. In my opinion, the only tragedy that affects 
children is the tragedy of physical pain. “ Love misunder- 
stood and unappreciated” is the merest word to them, but 
they understand physica] pain, because they tumble about and 
knock their own and each others’ noses. J have had to sew 
up the pages containing Conrad and the Scissorman in my 
children’s “ Struwwelpeter,” for this very reason. The sight 
of the blood dropping from Conrad’s thumbless hands was 
too much for them. This they understood, and it hurt their 
feelings; anything that they do not understand they pass 
over, and what a great deal has to be passed over—not 
it is true, of unhealthy sentiment, but of grown-up quips and 
cranks—in “ Alice in Wonderland”! Yet even that work, it 
appears, contains something lachrymose, for a little boy once 
said to me: “It makes the tears come into my eyes to see 
the picture of that poor mock turtle.” It is hard always to 
see things from a child’s point of view, and so much has been 
said and written nowadays about “the child” that we are 
prepared to treat it as some strange being having nothing in 
common with us. Weare so horribly afraid that it will not 
be childish. But we may spare ourselves our speculations; 
for the child, in reading about the emotions and tragedies of 
grown-up people, or penny toys—it is all one—will read as 4 
child, and understand as a child, but when he becomes a man 
he will put away childish things, and will read and under- 
stand children’s books probably in the same way that your 
reviewer bas readand understood the “ Book of Penny Toys.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., MaBEL DEARMER. 


[We print Mrs. Dearmer’s interesting letter, but cannot 
admit that she makes good her point. Children in our 
experience are very easily affected by stories tbat are at 
once sad and sentimental, and if they are normal and healthy, 
protest against the repetition of the harrowing pro ess. —ED. 
Spectator. | 
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THE MAHRATTA CANNONADE AT ASSAYE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The killed and wounded of the two British infantry 
regiments (the 74th and 78th) that fought at Assaye amounted 
to 575 out of a total of only 900 men. The 74th was nearly 
gonibilated by the Mahratta cannonade on this occasion, 
since it had 401 killed and wounded, thirteen of its commis- 
sioned officers being buried in one grave the day after the 
battle. It is, therefore, surely a mistake of the writer of the 
frst paragraph in last week’s Spectator to attribute to 
Wellington the remark that “at Assaye,—‘ They [the guns of 
the Mahrattas] make a great deal of noise, bui don’t seem to 
do much harm.’” The following table will show how our 
troops suffered from the well-served artillery of the 
Mabrattas and of the Sikhs in some hard-fought battles on 
Indian soil :— 


Number of British 


: : 
: asualties. 
and Sepoys engaged. Casualties 


Assaye .. eee eee eis 4,500 —— ceseee 1,566 
Laswaree ose see aie GEO sasces 824 
Mahidpore ... suaabe nies 4,800 wcasne 778 
Moodkee and Ferozshahar ... 16,500). cose 3,287 
Chillianwalla... Sy ozs 1ZG00° lk cas . 2,268 


The above table speaks for itself. In deference to the memory 
of my relatives, who were officers in the old 74th and 78th 
Highlanders, I ask you to kindly publish this letter.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Donatp N. REID. 

1 Dudley Place, St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 


(Our correspondent is, of course, perfectly right as to our 
losses at Assaye ; but if he turns to Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
Life we think he will find that Elphinstone, who rode with 
the Duke during the day, records the remark we quoted as 
made during one portion of the action.—Eb. Spectator. | 





A CORRECTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Reading last week’s Spectator, I notice under “ News 
of the Week” a slip which may be worth correcting. It is 
stated that the German Emperor is Colonel-in-Chief of the 
“ Sects Greys.” This is not so, as the Emperor of Russia is 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys). 
The German Emperor is Colonel-in-Chief of the 1st (Royal) 
Dragoons.—I am, Sir, &c., CIVILIAN, 





MRS. CRAIGIE’S PLAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—May I say in reply to your very kind notice of my 
little play, Osbern and Ursyne, that it was finished in Novem- 
ber, 1898, and accepted for production at the St. James’s 
Theatre at that time? It was published in the first number 
of the Anglo-Saxon Review, which came out last June. I 
have the greatest admiration for Mr. Stephen Phillips’s fine 
work in Paolo and Francesca, but inasmuch as my play was 
written nearly one year before his, it cannot be said to have 
influenced mine. I feel sure that you will not mind my 
pointing out this small error.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Peart Mary-TERESA CRAIGIE. 
66 Lancaster Gate, W. 








POETRY. 
cau 
THE VOLUNTEER. 
“ He leapt to arms unbidden, 
Unneeded, over-bold : 
His face by earth is hidden, 
His heart in earth is cold. 


“ Curse on the reckless daring 
Tbat could not wait the cali, 

The proud fantastic bearing 
That would be first to fall!” 


O tears of human passion, 
Blur not the image true ; 
This was not folly’s fashion, 

This was the man we knew. 


Henry NEWBOLT. 











BOOKS. 


—@—— 
FROISSART.* 


WE are indebted to Mr. Newbolt for a valuable and timely 
selection from Froissart, which could not have appeared at a 
more opportune moment. Just now we are more profoundly 
inspired with martial ardour than we have been for half a 
century, and Froissart was the first who adequately cele- 
brated the triumph of our arms. Wherefore it is with more 
than usual enthusiasm that to-day we contemplate the 
prowess of our Black Prince, the hero who first lit the torch 
of England’s military splendour. 


But Froissart is something more than a trumpet-call to 
battle. He is, in a sense, the father of modern history. He 
does not, like the ancient chroniclers, serve up a mass of 
monkish gossip for truth. Indeed, were it not for his 
weightier talents, he might almost be called a special corre- 
spondent. As Mr. Newbolt most properly insists, in Froissart 
everything is seen. There is an end to the dusty details 
which served the Middle Ages for history. Froissart takes you 
out into the open air and upon the tented field. He bids you 
see how before Poitiers the French King pitched “a pavilion of 
red silk, fresh and rich,” and how during this season of truce 
the Lord of Clermont and Sir John Chandos well-nigh came 
to blows because ‘“‘each of them bare the same manner of 
device, a blue lady embroidered in a sunbeam above on their 
apparel.” But they remembered the truce, and hoped that 
fortune would oppose them on the morrow. Then how vivid a 
picture does he give of Calais and its siege! And how 
brave a show was made by the French army which marched 
to the city’s relief. “They came thither in goodly order, 
with banners displayed and armour shining, that it was a 
great beauty to behold their puissant array.” And, says 
Froissart, they were no less than two hundred thousand 
men,—which proves that the vast armaments of to-day are no 
new thing. 


Above all, it is impossible to read the pages of Froissart 
without flattering a patriotic vanity. For his work is in one 
aspect a pwan to the glory of England. He admired her 
soldiers, he reverenced her princes, and again and again he 
sets forth that our ancestors were not only brave but 
courteous in battle. Here is a little sketch of Queen Philippa, 
who like himself boasted Hainault for her birthplace :— 
“Tall and upright was she, wise, gay, humble, pious, 
liberal, and courteous, decked and adorned in her time with 
all noble virtues beloved of God and of mankind; and so 
long as she lived the kingdom of England had favour, pros- 
perity, honour, and every sort of good fortune.” Such 
was the great lady who pleaded for the lives of Eustace 
de St. Pierre and his companions, the heroes whom Calais 
commemorates to-day in the bronze of Rodin. “Ah! gentle 
Sir,” said the weeping Queen, “since I passed over sea 
in great peril I have desired nothing of you; therefore 
now I humbly entreat you, in the honour of the Son of 
the Virgin Mary, and for the love of me, that ye will take 
mercy of these six burgesses.” Then “the King looked on 
the Queen and stood still for a space in a study, and then 
said ‘Ah! dame, I would ye had been now in some other 
place: ye make such request to me that I cannot deny you; 
therefore I give them to you to do your pleasure with them.’ 
This strange interlude in an age of stern cruelty gains dignity in 
the simple narrative of Froissart, and on either side the glory 
is equal: the self-sacrifice of the citizens is nobly matched by 
the intercession of the Queen. 

It has lately been insisted upon by Mr. Fortescue that Eng- 
land is essentially a military Power. Our love of freedom, it 
is trae, rebels against the militarism of the Continent. We 
love fighting, but we prefer not to fight under compulsion 
and we are all the better disciplined for our liberty. And it 
is in the Chronicles of Froissart that we may best study the 
true foundation of this military greatness. Before Cressy we 
were undistinguished, even unknown; after Cressy we were 
that which we have remained ever since, a martial nation. 
The Black Prince was the first in the long line of British 
soldiers, a worthy forerunner to Cromwell, Marlborough, and 
Wellington; and be it was who revealed to France the 





® Stories from Froissart. Edited by Heury Newbolt. Loudon: Wells Garduer, 
Darton, and Co. [6s.) 
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strength of English arms. It is impossible to read with- 
out a glow of pride the triumph of our archers, the magnifi- 
cent artillery of the fourteenth century. ‘* Then the English 
archers stepped forth one, pace,” so Froissart tells the 
tale, “and let fly their arrows so wholly together and so 
thick that it seemed snow. When the Genoese felt the 
arrows piercing through heads, arms, and breasts, many of 
them cast down their crossbows, and did cut their strings, 
and returned discomfited.” So it was that the English 
archers not only won the battle of Cressy, but prepared the 
supremacy of our Empire. Poitiers followed Cressy, and 
Agincourt Poitiers; and it was still the primitive artillery 
which won the battle. Nor was the destruction less because 
the weapons of that time were less deadly. After Cressy the 
King sent to search how many were slain, and what they 
were. Sir Reginald Cobham and Sir Richard Stafford 
searched the field and country; “they made just report of 
that they had seen, and said how there were eleven great 
princes dead, fourscore lords with banners, twelve hundred 
knights, and more than thirty thousand others.” Even if we 
allow for a pardonable exaggeration, the numbers are yet 
remarkable, 


Even more glorious was the battle of Poitiers, which, by 
all the laws of war and probability, should have been a French 
victory. The Black Prince was outmatched at every point, 
and he could but anticipate a disastrous defeat. When the 
Cardinal of Périgord would have treated between him and his 
adversary, he proposed such terms as could only have been 
suggested by despair. ‘The Prince offered,” says Froissart, 
“to render into the King’s hands all that ever he had won in 
that voyage, towns and castles, and to quit all prisoners that 
he or any of his men had taken in that season: and also to 
swear not to be armed against the French King in seven 
years after. But the King and the Council would none 
thereof: the uttermost that he would do was that the Prince 
and a hundred of his knights should yield themselves into 
the King’s prison: otherwise he would not; the which the 
Prince would in no wise agree to.” So the battle was 
fought on the morrow, and that which began as a 
retreat of the English ended in the total defeat of the 
French. Again it was the archers who won the day, 
Concealed behind two great hedges, they poured sucha stream 
of arrows into the roadway that the battalion of the Marshals 
of France was all overthrown, and could never throughout 
the day come at the Prince. 

And as we read this reprint of Froissart we realise how 
little history and politics have progressed since the fourteenth 
century. France and England were already ancient foes; 
already the ambition of France was to pass into England. 
Bat in vain she collected her men in Flanders for the perilous 
voyage ; the sceptical Fiemings reminded them that when the 
English were in France the French “fled before them as the 
lark doth before the hawk.” However, France is not yet 
cured of her ambition, and even to-day cherishes the hope 
that she will cross the Obannel, cavalry and artillery and all, 
to Evgland’s discomfiture. But should she reach ovr shores, 
she will be received no doubt in the wholesome spirit of the 
fourteenth century. ‘ Let these Frenchmen come,” said one 
light companion to another; “ there shall not one tail of them 
return again into France.” And with that we take leave of a 
book which is not merely a noble history, but also in the 
version of Lord Berners a masterpiece of English prose. 





SIR ALGERNON WEST'S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
LIKE most memoir-writers of late, Sir Algernon West 
mukes his recollections stretch over more years than any 
man lives through by hooking them on to recollections of 
the men he remembers. A boy born at the time of the 
great Reform Bill would of course grow up among middle- 
aged men who remembered another and a worse world. Social 
life in Sir Algernon West’s boyhood was totally different from 
what it is now. “So circumscribed,” he tells us, “was the 
fashionable world that there was always in each season one 
lady who was recognised by society as par excellence the 
beauty of the year.” “ Augustus Lumley and William Biack- 
burn arranged the days of all the fashionable parties and 





* Recollections, 1832-1886. By Sir Algernon West. London: Smith, Elder, and 


Co, [2 vols. 91s, 


bulls in London, and provided lists of all the eligible young 
men in that small and exclusive ring.” Lord Orford, the 
writer’s uncle, and the great-grandson of Sir Robert Walpole 
seems to have been a typical man of fashion in hig day, 
“ He always dressed in the evening in light nankeen pan- 
taloons, took a great deal of snuff and a great deal of wine, 
always ending up with a glass half port and half sherry,” 
He was in the habit of writing most extraordinary letters 
several of which are to be found in this book. We qnote one 
as a specimen of the change in mauners since 1824, He had 
been invited by the Norwich Bible Society to become their 
president. This was his reply :— 

“Srr,—I am surprised and annoyed by the contents of your 
letter, surprised because my well-known character should have 
exempted me from such an application, and annoyed because it 
compels me to have even this communication with you. I haye 
long been addicted to the gaming table, I have lately taken to 
the Turf, I fear I frequently blaspheme. But I have never dis. 
tributed relizious tracts, All this was known to you and to your 
Society, notwithstanding which you think me a fit person to be 
your president. God forgive your hypocrisy.” 


One is apt to forget how recently the new state of things 
began. Duelling seems to belong to another civilisation,— 
yet it was not dead in 1842. As late as 1836 “there were 
52,000 convicts living in foreign lands in a state of bestial 
immorality. Now in epite of the increase in the population 
there are only 4.000 undergoing penal servitude—all in this 
country.” In 1837 the inmates of the debtors’ prisons 
alone amounted to that number. As Sir Algernon West 
approaches the present day the more interesting become his 
recollections. Perhaps the dullest parts of the book are the 
chapters which deal with his experiences in the Crimea at the 
time of the war. It is curious that wny one writing on the 
spot (he quotes from his own diary) could be so much impressed 
with the minor details and so little with the actualities of the 
situation. 


Sir Algernon West’s hero is Mr. Gladstone. He was 
his private secretary for years during the time that Mr, 
Gladstone was in office, and he says that, next to a post in 
the Cabinet, there is no such enviable position as that 
of private secretary to a great Premier. Mr. Gladstone’s 
idea of what the relation between a Minister and his secre- 
tury should be, was that there “should be between them such 
confidence as in a happy married life should exist between a 
man and his wife.” Sir Algernon West must have known 
Mr. Gladstone as well as any one could know him, and he 
seems to have loved and admired him as fervently as one 
man can love and admire another. The pictures which 
he gives us of his characteristics are a little disjointed, and 
it is not very easy to gain from them a complete conception 
of his character ; but we suspect there is much truth in wha; 
he says of his complexity, and that to “understand it i 
necessary to divide” his character. He speaks of his 
“power of belief,” and evidently thinks he possessed 
the dangerous gift of being able to convince himself; 
but this admitted—if indeed he does admit so much—is 
the only fault his secretary will allow him. Like al] men 
born to rale, Mr. Gladstone was, Sir Algernon West tells 
us, an “appreciative” rather than a “considerate” master. 
He, however, warmly contradicts the theory that he was 
heartless and understood mankind rather than men. He was, 
he thinks, a great chooser of men, and names “five of the 
most successfal and prominent politicians of the present day, 
allof whom were introduced into high office by Mr. Glad- 
stone,—Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. John Morley.” With regard to the 
heartlessness, he says : “ Would not the criticism hold good in 
the case of any great and successfu! general who in the fary 
of the battle sees his comrades shot down by his side, but 
has no time to waste in idle lamentations?” ‘ The intense 
enthusiasm with which he entered the subject and the object 
of the moment was apt to dim, if not to obliterate, the little 
loves and affections which crowd the life of smaller men.” 
That Mr. Gladstone never genuinely cared for any but 
domestic politics Sir Algernon admits, yet “ even while in office 
he knew how, if necessary, to set the right of mankind above 
British interests.” Religion was to Mr. Gladstone's life 
“what the Nile is to Egypt.” He had almust no sense of 
humour, yet in connection with his religion we may quote a 





funny saying of his preserved in his private secretary's 
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pemory: “ He never omitted attending church twice every 
Sanday, and he used always to hold me in small repute as 
being, a8 he termed it, a one-cer.” 


The first part of the second volume contain3 a great many 
stories. We quote two, and recommend them all, though 
some are not new:—“ At Somerley we used constantly to 
meet Tom Price, a great friend of the Barrington family, 
fine rider and very greedy. One day eating a good 
dinner he said, ‘This is my idea of Heaven.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said a neighbour, ‘such a dinner as this, without money and 
without price!’ He always reminded me of the greedy man 
who, coming downstairs in the morning before breakfast, 
said, ‘Food has not passed my lips since last aight, and to- 
morrow will be the third day.’” This is the second :—* It 
was of Sir William Bovill that Sergeant Ballantine is re- 

rted to have said that, ‘with a little more experience, 

Bovill would be the worst Judge on the Bench.’” The 

following story of Lord Granville’s from the other end of the 

second volume is fanny. A Frenchwoman, “ discussing 

French and English marriages, said to her neighbour, who 

preferred the Engiish custom, ‘But would you not like to 

have the first love of your wife?’ ‘I should prefer the last, 
he said.” 

The curious charm which Lord Randolph Churchill seems 
to have exercised over unlikely people is well described in 
this book. Sir Algernon West began with no prejudice in his 
favour, and confesses that he was “as much dismayed as any 
man at the prospect of his becoming Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” “That such a man, with all his faults and 
glaring indiscretions, whose inclinations became passions, 
should have attached himself to a body of men like the Civil 
Service of this country, was little short of a miracle. A 
Frenchman in a conversation with Pitt at the end of the last 

century expressed his surprise at the influence which Charles 
Fox, a man of pleasure rained by the dice-box and the Turf, 
had exercised over the English nation. ‘ You have not,’ was 
his reply, ‘ been under the wand of the magician.’ It was not 
long before those who were brought into close communication 
with Lord Randolph fell under his magic spell.” We quote 
a story of Lord Randolph as Chancellor of the Exchequer :— 
“A Treasury clerk put some figures before him. ‘I wish 
you would put these figures plainly so that I can understand 
them,’ he said. The clerk said he had done his best and he 
had, pointing them out, reduced them to decimals. ‘Oh!’ 
said Lord Randolph, ‘I never could understand what those 
d——d dots meant.’” 

Tn bis second volume Sir Algernon West repeats a conver- 
sation with Mr. Charles Viliiers & propos of some changes for 
the better which had occurred during a single lifetime. He 
said “that in his time it was the ambition of youths to be 
considered rowés and mauvais sujets and to conceal the work 
they were engaged in, whereas now those who were at work 
were proud of it, and those who were not pretended to be 
busy, and this kept them out of mischief to some extent.” 
The writer himself notices the great rapprochement between 
the old and the young which has occurred lately. When 

he was a boy, he tells us, old men always snubbed 
young ones, and young men naturally felt coldly towards 
their elders Now, be goes on to say, old men feel grateful for 
the friendship showed them by their juniors. We are sure 
that in Sir Algernon West’s case the feeling is reciprocated, 
for if in laying down the book our first thought is what an 
enviable life, our second will be what a delightful character 
that life reveals. Position, a good deal of unobserved 
power, troops of friends,—what could a man want more? 
The first advantage is a gift, the second the result of gifts, 
but the third, and much the most valuable, is as often as not 
the result of bard work. Popularity—in the sense of friend- 
ship-making—is attained, as we believe, by continual self- 
suppression, by the cultivation of sympathetic attention, and 
by the conscious maintenance of an undercurrent of benevo- 
lent thought. Some one may say that a prig and not a 
friend would be the outcome of this system, but if we analyse 
the effort which a man makes to talk to another about that 
other man’s personality when he would rather talk about bis 
own, we shall find that these forces are brought into play. 
Anybow, whether by effort or grace, the writer of this book 
reveals a genius for making friends, even of his readers. 





PROFESSOR PAULSEN’S “ETHIOS.” * 

To most readers treatises on ethics are unsatisfactory in that, 
to quote Matthew Arnold’s line, they “rend in a thousand 
shreds this life of ours,” they dissect the living soul, they 
offer us a stone where we had asked for bread. The special merit 
of Professor Paulsen is that his writing is alive and vascular; 
cut it and it bleeds. In some respects, indeed, it assumes a 
little too “ practical” tone, as when, in the application of 
ethical principles, the author attempts to deal with practical 
remedies for drunkenness, a matter coming rather within the 
purview of the statesman than of the thinker. But this, 
if it be an error, is an error on the right side. We 
have had so much of fine-spun speculation, of mere cate- 
gories of moral qualities, that we welcome gladly a work 
in which man is considered as a living whole, and in 
which the ethical ideas which govern his will are traced 
out in their practical action in life. We feel a debt on 
more than common obligation to Professor Thilly for his 
translation of this important work, and for having enriched 
it with a most valuable bibliography at the beginning of each 
chapter relating to the particular contents of that chapter, 
The translation is another testimony to the quickness of the 
American Universities to seize on the best that is being 
thought and written in Europe. 


Professor Paulsen is neither hedonist or utilitarian on the 
one hand, nor Kantian or Hegelian on the other. His 
dissection of that hedonism which has unhappily prevailed 
too much in English thought, and whose champion at present 
is Mr. Spencer, is perhaps the very best part of this work. 
The motive in men’s action, says Paulsen, is not pleasure, but 
life; a man exerts himself to satisfy an ideal which he has 
formed, not to secure pleasure. Itis true that pleasure comes 
in this satisfaction, but it is a by-product, not the essential 
“telos.” But neither, on the other hand, does the rigid, 
formal concept of duty, the “ categorical imperative” of Kant, 
represent man’s moral nature. His principle, “So act that 
the maxim of theact may conform to universal law,” would 
be true if the realm of human conduct were, like that of 
nature, governed by causality, but it is not, and therefore the 
dry, hard maxim cannot be applied to the free, fluid nature of 
individaal human beings, each living by his own light, and, in 
a sense, by his own law. Ina word, “the kingdom of Nature 
is governed by physical-mechanical laws, the kingdom of 
grace by teleological-ethical laws.” In action the will is 
directed “always and immediately upon the thing itself, the 
action, the change of condition.” Hence we may describe 
Paulsen—indeed he so describes himself—as a teleologist 
in ethics as in metaphysics; he holds to a doctrine of 
rational ends, not merely subjective, but objective, the 
approximation to which, as revealed in thought and action, 
constitutes human history and makes a true Theodicy. The 
realisation of the highest good is the aim or “telos” of man, 
and this “ Highest Good” is itself a part of the “ total life of 
the All-Real...... And its manifestation in a world of 
mental-historical life, which is embraced in the unity of its 
spiritual essence, we call the Kingdom of God.” 


This very brief sketch will perhaps convey an impression, 
imperfect though it be, of the main position occupied by 
Professor Paulsen; we know now where to “place” him. 
But as an evolutionist he has to consider morality as a 
growth, to trace its manifestation in civilised life, and to 
relate it to that higher and wider concept also manifested 
in the world, the Christian religion. Morality, he con- 
siders, as did the Greeks, as the gradual growth of 
castom and experience, made living in each individual. It 
is not any sudden gleam of inspiration, but it is what 
has been handed down to you and me from long genera. 
tions of ancestors who discovered, by many errors and 
much experience, that this way, and not that, was the right 
method of ordering our life. The moral idea, the feeling that 
there is one right way for each of us, is universal, but the 
variations of moral action among different races and nations, 
and the differing stress laid on different virtues, are just as in- 
evitable and justitiable. This doctrine of the variations of 
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the moral content is expanded very fully in the third part of 
the work, where such moral ideals as justice, veracity, love of 
neigbbonr, and self-control of the bodily life are considered. 
The treatment of veracity is especially excellent reading for 
Western, particularly English, people, who cannot understand 
Orientals because they Go not lay the same stress on this 
virtue that we do. An Englishman is horrified at Oriental 
lying, but the Oriental is just as sincerely horrified at English 
drunkenness. is Kant right in conrmending literal verbal 
truth at all times? Assuredly not; for in the conflict that 
often arises between two moral duties the devotee of verbal 
accuracy might easily choose devotion to that of 
lesser importance. Faithfulness to a friend in danger, eg, 
is of far greater moral value than verbal accuracy; and there 
are persons, as Professor Paulsen points out, such as tie 
burglar, who, having put themselves outside the pale of 
morality, are not entitled to demand veracity at the hands of 
others. These chapters are all excellent in their practical 
deductions from ethical principles; they are practical, sug- 
gestive, and thoroughly alive. 


It is in the relation of world-morality, such as has built up 
our Civilisation, to Christianity that Professor Paulsen is 
perbaps most interesting, even if we do not agree with bim 
entirely or find him as conclusive as we might desire. Unlike 
s0 many ethical writers, he sees that Christianity is not mere 
morality, and that the spread of civilisation is not necessarily, 
as complacent platform-orators imagine, the spread of 
Christianity. Morality grows, as it were, from the very soil 
of Nature, and permeates human character by tradition and 
custom. It has to do with secular justice and the ordering 
of one’s life in this world. Christianity has no mere secular 
ends, its ends are eternal, and it sets up a totally different 
ideal of life from that ethical conception held by the Greeks. 
“ The Greeks regarded the perfect development of the natural 
powers of man asthe great aim of life. Christianity, on the other 
hand, clearly and consciously sets up the opposite as the goal of 
life; the death of the nateral, and the resurrection of a new, 
supernatural man.” The virtues of the natural man, such as 
courage and patriotism, are not always necessarily and 
essentially virtues for the Christian; he dies to these and 
rises to a transcendental life, despised and misunderstood 
by the world. It must not be snpposed that Christianity 
is a mere negation of life, it is positive; but “the eternal life 
which is to come and is close at hand overshadows the 
temporal life.” Hence different standards of life. Civilisa- 
tion is, and has always been, largely founded on the Greek, 
rather than the Christian, ideal; and it was because the Greek 
ideal had, under the Roman Empire, become empty and 
meaningless, because a great “ world-weariness ” had spread its 
pall over ancient life, that the victims of a decaying order 
embraced Christianity with its hope of a new and eternal life. 
The two conceptions, which were thus sharply contrasted, 
gave way to a dominating Christian concept which was again 
to a great extent broken up by the Renaissance with its 
partial rehabilitation of the pagan ideal. The modern world 
is now trying to embrace the two in a great synthesis, though 


in many respects the pagan ideal is still uppermost. Professor | 


Paulsen thinks that, unless the human race is to end, this 
modus vivendi is inevitable, and that we must endeavour to 
extract from both the Greek and Christian conceptions the 
elements most nourishing to our life. Without entirely 
endorsing bis views as to this antithesis between civilisation 
and Christianity, his statement of the contrast is full of 
interest and of food for thought. Again, he hardly shows us 
the fall method of reconciliation; and interesting aa his 
discussion of the central theme in world-historic ethics is, we 


feel that no sxtisfactory intellectual conclusion is reached. | 
The weakest chapter is that on “ Pessimism,” which does not | 


good and evil in life. 
thinking about. 
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Tne sentimental reader will hail with enthusiasm in She 
Walks in Beauty an artistic revival of the formula crudely 
but effectively used by the late authoress of Molly Bawa 
The formula or recipe may be given somewhat ag follows, 
| Take a ramshackle Irish country house, with an absent. 
minded widower of scholarly tastes, and three excruciatingly 
lovely daughters, add a susceptible Peer, a blameless Baronet 
and an impecunions subaltern, allow the mixture to simmer tee 
| several chapters in an atmosphere of idyllic flirtation, season 
| with cross-purposes, misunderstanding, and jealons mothers, 





| and finally clarify the whole with a solution of orange blossoms 
| and wedding bells, In the volume before us we find Mr, 
| Archibald Graydon, a brilliant Oxford scholar, quondam 
| man of fashion, and nephew of a Peer, rusticating in middle 
age in the wilds of Ireland with his three daughters, of whom 
the least lovely had a Madonna-like face, and was engaged to 
asubaltern in a marching regiment. With the fortanes of 
Molly Graydon, however, the story is bat slightly concerned, the 
leading réles being assigned to Pamela and Sylvia, her younger 
sisters. Pamela loses her heart to Sir Anthony Trevithick, who 
has come to read for the diplomatic service with Mr. Graydon, 
bat subsequently, owing to a misunderstanding engineered 
by Sir Archibald’s mother, an unscrupulous maitresse femme, 
she promises to become the wife of Lord Glengall, a middle. 
aged but romantic Peer of ample fortune. When Lord Glengall 
discovers Pamela’s secret, he at once chivalrously withdraws 
in favour of Sir Anthony and retires to Australia. After 
three years he returns, and accepts the proposal of marriage 
made to him by the blushing Sylvia,—now become an heiress 
by the opportune legacy of an old spinster lady. Meantime Mr, 
Graydon’s venerable but vindictive uncle, who had married 
late in life out of pure spite, has lost his only son and become 
reconciled to his heir. The plot is almost as ridiculoasly 
rose-coloured as any of Mrs. Hungerford’s, but it is redeemed 
by a grace of expression and a touch of poetry far in advance 
of anything achieved by “the Duchess.” In fine, we confi 
dently predict success for She Walks in Beauty. The clever 
reader will say, “ What a silly book!” but will not lay it 
down until it is finished. 


A Voyage at Anchor describes the romantic results of an 


ingenious and suggestive experiment. The narrator, a 
retired captain in the merchant service, decides to spend his 
summer holidays with his wife, his daughter, and her fiancé— 
a young doctor with a fatuous smile and priggish manners— 
on the sea, and to that end accepts from a shipowning friend 
the loan of a “residential bulk”—an old East Indiaman— 
which is towed into the Small Downs and anchored about 
half a mile from the shore in the neighbourhood of Deal. 
Adventures, of course, ensue. They are run into by a 
yacht, and make the acquaintance of the shipwrecked 
owner and his daughter; they witness the precipitate 
descent of a French aeronaut and his wife; they narrowly 
escape being set on fire by a burning ship that drifts past 
them; and finally in a gale their cables part and they are 
shipwrecked on the Goodwin Sands. The plot, which is 
concerned with the transference of the young doctor's 
affections from the narrator’s daughter to the hand- 
some, sbowy young lady who is picked up off the 
yacht, is quite irritatingly unconvincing, and the 
dialogue is unnecessarily stilted,—note, for example, the long- 
winded speech of the captain to one of his men as they are 
lying wrecked on the Goodwins, on pp. 303-4, The characters, 
in fact, do not converse, they lecture; as for the young 
doctor, he is so intolerable and feather-headed a donkey 
that we wonder at his being described on p. 88 as a steady, 
well-meaning youth. But the charming picture of life on 
shipboard, under the conditions selected, goes far to counter- 
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balance these drawbacks. The Deal boatmen and the 
Nantucket whaler are admirably drawn; the word-painting 
js often wonderfully suggestive—what could be better than 
the description of a number of racing yachts as “the fine, 
Jeaning, swanlike procession ” P—and we are delighted to bear 
Mr, Clark Russell denounce the new spoon-bow as hideous to 
the sight, however good it may be for speed. The old- 
fashioned standpoint of the writer may be illustrated by 
the fact that he will not allow his heroine to ride a bicycle 
and refers constantly to Sandwich and its environs without 
ever so much as hinting at the existence of the links. 


Mr. Bret Harte once more returns to the scenes in the 
delineetion of which he won his earliest and most resounding 
success. The very names of the stories which make up this 
collection—e.g., ‘An Esmeralda of Rocky Cajon,” “The 
Boom in the ‘Calaveras Clarion’”—are enough to indicate 
the atmosphere and surroundings. We are once more trans- 
ported to the Far Western States, to the pictauresquely named 
mining camps where lawlessness goes hand in hand with 
chivalry, and deeds worthy of a Bayard, a Galahad, or a 
Quixote gain a fictitious lustre when sharply defined against 
a background of ineffable villainy. Thus in the opening 
story our old friend Mr. Jack Hamlin discovers a lost 
Terpsichorean luminary of the San Francisco variety stage 
married to a severe Puritan farmer out on a lonely ranche. 
On his suggesting (in the husband’s absence) that she should 
“chuck” her husband and return to the haunts of civilisation, 
Mrs. Rylands makes the astounding confession that she is in 
love with her husband. ‘Then when the farmer, tormented by 
the malicious gossip of his servant, seeks out Hamlin to have an 
explanation, the “gambler and shooter ” reads him a salutary 
lesson on the management of wives, and rides off with the 
consciousness of having consolidated the conjugal felicity of 
this strangely assorted pair. “ Dick Spindler’s Family 
Christmas” is an amusing story of the festivity organised by 
asuccessful miner for the benefit of his poor relations, and sets 
forth how the resentment of his neighbours was appeased by 
the arrival of two little children in charge of another old 
friend, “Yuba Bill,” and the successful fraud practised by a 
charming young lady. The stories are all readable; but in 
incisiveness, audacity, and condensation they suffer from 
comparison with the earlier works of the same pen. That, how- 
ever, is the melancholy but inevitable result of a sophisticated 
environment. Mr. Bret Harte, who began life as a miner and 
express messenger, now lives in Tyburnia, and, according to 
an indispensable work of reference, solaces his leisure with 
golf. 

The cleverest person in Mr. Cobb’s new book, 7’he Judy- 
ment of Ielen, is undoubtedly Miss Patty Winter, the “ poor 
relation” who twists all the dramatis persone round her 
little finger, and eventually captures the self-made million- 
aire who was engaged to Helen Christopherson. Helen is 
doubtless much happier with Maurice Vaughan, the young 
doctor whom she eventually marries, than she would have 
‘been with her millionaire; bat this cannot blind us to the 
fact that Patty played the part of a far-sighted and cold- 
blooded little schemer. The story, if slight, is excellently 
told, and the character of Patty is cleverly drawn. But 
this cleverness is neutralised by the inability of the normal 
reader to feel more than an imperfect sympathy with any of 
the personages. 

The title of A Litter Vintage is a fair indication of its 
contents, and readers in search of entertainment or refresh- 
ment must look elsewhere. The story isa tragedy of sordid 
life, powerful and striking in its way; in short, an eminently 
able specimen of what we have ventured to call the Depres- 
sionist school of fiction,—a school whose function may be 
defined as the diffusion of gratuitous gloom. 

Mr. Sheppard Stevens, who dates his preface from St. Louis, 
has given us a picturesque story of the struggle of France and 
Spain in Florida in The Sword of Justice. Mr. Stevens tells 
us that the events which he describes are all true, und that 
the raising of the age of his hero is the only liberty he bas 
taken with facts. Assuredly no undiluted romance could be 
fuller of exciting incidents than this book, and we owe 
Mr. Stevens a debt of gratitude for reminding us of a time 
80 rich in surprise and adventure. People who like to read 
tbout sieges, imprisonments, and escapes, with a wild flavour 
of life among the Indians thrown in, caunot do better than 








procure this book, especially as in the end all turns out well 
for the hero and very attractive heroine. 


Difficult as it must have been to say anything new enough 
to be interesting about the life of a highwayman in the reign 
of Charles II., Mr. Maitland in J Lived as I Listed bas 
succeeded in performing the feat. The incidents, the 
intrigues, and the escapes have a spice of actuality about 
them that holds the reader, and though the highwayman has 
of course a wonderful mare—in the future he will have a 
lightning motor-car—she is not assigned an unduly prominent 
part. There are some pretty glimpses of Court life at 
Hampton Court in the book, and altogether Mr. Maitland 
must be congratulated on having succeeded in lending fresh- 
ness and charm to the hackneyed conventions of Caroline 
romance. 

Another pleasant historical romance—this time of a 
slightly later date—is Children of Wrath, by Mr. J. Provand 
Webster. The strange story of the Hidden Temple of Hera 
in Yucatan gives an agreeable flavour of mystery to the book, 
even though it is rather hard to believe that an enlightened 
Jew like Judah Elvero should devote his whole life to the 
freeing of the curse on his house. The figure of Tribulation 
Link the Quaker is charmingly drawn; indeed the whole story 
is more than readable. It may be pointed out that the Greek 
elegiac couplet on p. 318 is inaccurately written and inadc- 
quately translated. 

In the affectedly named volume Orientations Mr. W. S. 
Maugham has given us a set of very able stories of a dis- 
tinctly anarchical tendency. The first is a sinister tale of « 
Cinquecento Spanish Duke who on learning, after his wife's 
death, that she had carried on an intrigue with his brothe:, 
poisoned the latter, and subsequently rose high in favour 
with his Sovereign by procuring his own cousin as the 
Sovereign’s mistress. ‘A Bad Example” relates how a litti- 
City clerk, his eyes opened to the world’s misery by attena- 
ing on a coroner's jury, decided to carry out the precepts of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and was locked up as a lunatie by 
his wife with the sanction of a famous specialist. “ Faith ” 
describes how by a strange irony of fate a young monk, 
who died in the agony of unbelief, worked miracles of healin,; 
on those who came to visit his tomb. Two of the remaining 
stories are in a lighter vein, but there is always an after- 
thought of cynicism or bitterness about Mr. Maugham’s 
humour. 

The Realist is an ingenious, original, and well-written novel 
of sensation. The central figure is a fiendish French novelist 
who unscrupulously employs all his friends and acquaintances 
as sO many puppets with which to reconstruct the imaginary 
scenes of his novels. For example, to realise the feelings ot 
a man bitten by a poisonous snake, he arranges that a visitor 
shall be bitten by a snake which he has previously been led to 
believe deadly. The idea is worked out at the expense of the 
hero and heroine in a very clever and exciting fasbion. 

The struggles of two raw Scottish youths per aspera ad astra 
—one becomes a distinguished editor, the other a famous 
painter—form the theme of Rising Fortunes. The narrative 
has a vivacity which redeems a good deal of its absurdities, 
but we should be sorry to take Mr. Oxenbam’s pictures of 
London journalism as an accurate delineation of “ New Grub 
Street.” 

Mr. Bullock’s new novel, The Barrys, also has for its central] 
figure a young aspirant to literary honours,—this time from 
the North of Ireland. The story of his loves and of bis mar- 
riage, of his estrangement from his wife and tis reconciliation 
after the death of their child, is effectively toi i, though in a 
somewhat feverish style, and we miss the humour which 
enlivened the author's earliest ventare,—J'he Awkward 


Squads. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THe magazines, of course, give the first place to the war, the 
best paper, perhaps, being ove in the Nineteenth Century by 
Mr. Sidney Low. He is of opinion that we ali assume too 
readily the speedy victory of the Anglo-Saxon in South Africa 
He will not increase as fast as the Dutchman, the “ land’ 
having for him little attraction, even in places where black 
men are not competing for all manual cccapations, and 
he may be outnumbered, as the English in French Canada 
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are, by a more prolific race. South Africa will, therefore, 
need a considerable garrison, and a Viceroy armed with con- 
siderable powers, and will thus help to bring home the grand 
lesson of the war,—namely, that the British Empire is insuffi- 
ciently supplied with soldiers. The Army must be increased 
if we are to retain what we possess, and Mr. Low contends 
stoutly for a system which is, in fact, the Swiss system 
modified by English conditions, The paper is most vigor- 
ous, and defends an idea which in some form or other 
will, we feel satisfied, ultimately triumph.——Sir Sidney 
Shippard, late Administrator of Bechuanaland, writes on the 
system to be established after the war is over. He contends 
with quite unnecessary vehemence that the Republics must 
become British, and would secure this by merging them both 
in Natal with responsible and free local government. Datch 
and English would gradually become reconciled, and the 
great new Colony thus formed would have a grand 
port ready made, and found a new capital upon the 
slopes of the great mountain chain known as the 
Drakensberg. It should then, in the fulness of time, be 
federated with Cape Colony. This is an admirable paper, 
lacking only the information on the native question which 
Sir Sidney Shippard with his large information could so 
easily have afforded.——Mr. D. E. Tobias, a cultivated 
negro, once a slave, gives in a paper specially devoted 
to the subject his view of the negro question in America. 
It is original upon one point. He holds that the negro 
in the North and West is, on the whole, pretty fairly 
treated, being kept apart, but allowed to educate himself, 
and to occupy any position to which he can attain. Itis in 
the South that he is oppressed, being practically ordered to 
remain a menial servant, lynched if he refuses, and kept down 
by his liability to a form of convict labour indistinguishable 
from slavery. Mr. Tobias writes with a certain moderation, 
and does not object to separation from the whites provided 
the negro is allowed fair play. He would not object, for 
instance, to very severe laws about insult to women, 
provided the negro were tried instead of being burned or 
killed without trial, and does not denounce separate cars 
on railways provided the accommodation promised with the 
ticket is equal for both races. He does not, apparently, even 
contemplate the idea of quitting the States, but maintains 
that the negroes, if fairly treated, will be loyal tu the white 
men,—as is proved, he thinks, by the fact that fifty thousand 
negroes fought for the North during the war. The paper is 
curiously interesting, particularly if one reads a little between 
the lines. The only remaining paper which strikes us as 
novel is an account by the Hon. J. D. Rees, C.LE., of 
a visit to a great native lady in Malabar, the district 
of India where women choose, and divorce, their own 
husbands, where property descends in the female line, and 
where, in many respects, the woman is legally the superior 
of the man. He seems to think that the system works well, 
and certainly his picture of the great lady’s household is a 
charming one. We fancy there is another side, but still 
one is a little tired of unfavourable accounts of Indian 
interiors. 

The Contemporary Review has two articles on the war. One, 
by Dr. J. Guinness Rogers, is a rather mild plea that all 
Liberals should accept the war as forced upon us, and unite 
to make its results consistent with the right of every Colonist, 
Dutch as well as English, to self-government. That is quite 
sensible advice; but is it not a little too sensible for a political 
situation which is in reality greatly embittered by personal 
bitternesses and bitternesses of class? They may all disappear 
whenthe war ends, but Dr. Rogers’s advice to the Liberal leaders 
to kiss and be friends at once reminds us a little too strongly 
of the nursery. We also hope one day for the reunion of the 
Liberal fragments, but we cannot admit that the differences 
which now divide them are not radical. “The Voice of 
‘The Hooligan’” is a furious attack by Mr. R. Buchanan 
upon Rudyard Kipling as, not to mince words, a vulgar, 
blatant, bloodthirsty brute, whois no poet. Mr. Kipling will 
not, we venture to say, be much galled by acritic who sees and 
exaggerates all his defects, and is entirely blind to all the 
qualities which recently induced two continents to listen with 
hushed breath for daily news of his long fight with death. 
Another interesting article, Mr. Martin’s on “The 
Trend in American Cities,” we deal with elsewhere, but there 
is a charming paper on Varro, by the Countess Martinengo- 

















Cesaresco, from which we must quote one sentence .—« 

most esteemed of contemporary model farmers ‘< bi 
accomplished Roman aristocrat of the name of ind z 
whom Varro pays many compliments, though he sala se 
fun out of his infelicitous patronymic, still perpetuated te 
the family of the Marquis Scrofa of Florence.” Does the 
Countess mean that the Marquis Scrofa is a descendant ; 
Varro’s favourite great squire? If so, his is one of the y : 
few families which connect the old and the new Civilisatj “ 
There are very few houses left which are even pa 
Roman, the Massimi (Maximi) being the best known and z 
none of them is the pedigree established beyond cavil, ¥ 


The contents of the current Fortnightly, as so often 
happens, are superior to their arrangement. The place of 
honour is given to a short paper by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
correcting the misrepresentations of his views by Professor 
Ward in his Naturalism and Agnosticism. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer writes with spirit and dignity, but the article is 
unfitted to serve as an overture. This, again, is followed by 
a rather squalid little play by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, The 
third article, however, on Russian railway policy in Asia, ig at 
once solid and interesting, and gives a most lucid account of 
the proposed extension of the railway from Alexandrof-Gaj to 
Tchardjai on the Bokharan frontier, with statistics as to its 
estimated cost, goods revenue, &c., and an exposition of its 
strategical importance and commercial results. As regards 
the general relations between Russia and Great Britain Mr, 
Long expresses himself in terms which largely coincide with 
those frequently used in these columns. He says:— 

“The fundamental fact of the situation is that of late years 

whether with cause or not, Russia has been much more 
frightened of English schemes than England has ever been of 
Russian. Lord Rosebery’s pathetic conception of little England 
awaiting, with only the faith of David to sustain her, the irre. 
sistible onset of wily and unscrupulous foes may be true, but it 
has never been accepted in Russia. England, to Russian pub- 
licists, is a very able, very unscrupulous, and utterly insatiable 
Power, endowed with precisely those qualities of unerring 
prescience and indefatigable perseverance whick we discern with 
envious admiration in them. To justify their apprehensions they 
quote Lord Curzon and the panic threats of the English Press, 
just as we quote Prince Ukhtomsky and the extravagances of 
the Peterburgskiya Viedomosti. Thus threats give birth to panic, 
and panic in turn to counter-threats, with the inevitable result of 
aggressive action, which would never have been taken had it not 
been for the dread of anticipation.” 
We must content ourselves with a cursory reference to 
Mr. Julian Moore’s ingenious plea for irregularity in archi- 
tecture; Mr. Sidney Low’s interesting paper on “The 
Darkest Hour for England,” 7.e., May, 1797; and Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s affectionate but undiscriminating panegyric of 
the late Mr. Grant Allen. 

With the “sensation” of the December Vational Renew— 
the article by ‘“Ignotus” advocating an alliance with Japan 
against Russia—we have already dealt in last week’s 
issue. With this exception the number is strong in 
nutritive and informing articles. Mr. H. W. Wilson, 
for example, contributes an excellent paper on “Demo- 
cracy and the War,” in which he contrasts the difficulties 
of the civilian British Ministry on the eve of war with 
the position of Germany, whose policy is controlled by soldier- 
statesmen. On the other hand, Mr. Wilson favourably con- 
trasts the patriotic conduct of the Opposition as a whole 
since the outbreak of hostilities with the “strange un- 
patriotism” of many of the Whigs and Radicals in the great 
war with France, reminding us how Fox declared that “the 
triumph of the French Government over the English does, 
in fact, afford mea degree of pleasure which it is very difficult 
to disguise.” He holds, in short, that the old saying that 
“democracy cannot govern an Empire” seems 80 far to 
have been signally refuted. At the same time he points oat 
in what ways a free Press constitutes a serious danger 
when important military operations are taking place, ener+ 
getically supports the military censorship, and sums up the 
responsibilities of war correspondents in the remark that 
“the first requisite in war is not that the British public shall 
know one or two days earlier than is absolutely necessary 
what is happening, but that the British Army shall win as 
bloodlessly as possible.” Mr. Richard Bagot, an Englieb 
Roman Catholic, denounces the policy of the Vatican initiated 
by the famous declaration Non expedit—forbidding all 
Catholics to take part in political elections—as vindictive, 
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jnmoral, unpatriotic, and futile. He holds it to be not 
erely @ crime, but a blunder, and confidently predicts 
that Italy will before long rid herself of the incubus 
of 2 political priesthood.——Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Daffs sympathetic paper on Walter Bagehot will appeal 
with special force to readers of the Spectator from its 
numerous references to the late Mr. Hutton, whom he rightly 
describes “as one of the ablest essayists as well as one 
of the best men who has lived in our times.”——Mr. 
Maurice Low’s monthly article on American politics is 
of more than ordinary interest. It is chiefly concerned 
with an exposition of the new American policy conceived and 
formulated by Mr. Hay, to whose unselfish patriotism Mr. 
Low pays awell-merited tribute. For the rest Mr. Low holds 
that President McKinley’s re-election is practically assured, 
and makes the curious assertion that Admiral Dewey turned 
his back on the White House the day when he took to wife a 
Roman Catholic, and was married by a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church——Mr. Shadwell’s paper on “The Trans- 
ports and the Troops” is full of information, notably in 
regard to the speed of the steamers employed. The com- 
parative failure of the Atlantic greyhounds is thus explained : 
“The crack liners to New York are, like sprinters, trained 
for short distances, and you might as well expect a man who 
can cover the quarter mile in fifty seconds to run a mile in 
three and a half minutes as a ship to reach the Cape at the 
New York rate of speed.” The literary feature of the 
number is an admirable essay by Mr. Leslie Stephen on Donne. 


Nothing has pleased us more in Blackwood than Mr. Hugh 
Olifford’s admirable sketch of the Breton priest, Father 
Ronellot, who joined the Société des Missions Etrangéres 
as a young man, served for more than a decade in the 
Malay Peninsula and spent the rest of his life at a mission 
in the native States at Kudla Limut, where after many 
years of heroic labour he died in 1896, worn out by his 
exertions during a cholera outbreak.——Of the articles of a 
practical or topical nature Lieutenant-Colonel Powell’s on 
“The Invisibility of the Soldier ” is exceedingly @ propos and 
instructive. He reminds us of a fact of which most people are 
unaware, that khaki is strictly not a material, but a native 
mineral dye of a yellowish hue, improved on by two English 
gentlemen in the “eighties,” and applied to the material— 
drills and serges, corduroys and puttees—of soldiers’ 
uniforms. As regards the vexed question of kilts, the writer 
only objects to them on the score of their colour—he 
declares the kilt to be the best of all dresses for mountain 
climbing—and urges the adoption of khaki to obviate the 
drawback. Mr. Basil Thomson takes rather a gloomy view 
of the future of the Samoans under their German masters. 
Mr. Thomson was himself charged with a mission in 1890 
to assure the Tongan Government in the most positive 
terms that their independence would never be taken away by 
England without their free consent. He consequently “ pre- 
fers to think that we have in fact surrendered Samoa without 
any tangible compensation in Tonga beyond the extinction of 
a shadowy claim that Germany raised this year only as a 
‘ever to set the Samoan agreement in motion.” 














CURRENT LITERATURE. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we. notice such Books of the week: as have not been 
veserved Jor review in other forms.] 








Hawkshead: its History. By H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. (Bemrose 
and Sons. 30s. net.)—Mr. Cowper’s subject is Hawkshead 
parish, as it was before Satterthwaite and Colton had been cut 
of from it. It then measured 36,700 acres. (The “curtailed 
and dismembered” Hawkshead of to-day measures somewhat 
more than a fourth of this area.) It was a possession of Furness 
Abbey, to the revenue of which it contributed more than a 
fourth (£240 out of the £945 which Abbot Roger, who made the 
Surrender, estimated as the total). The tithe formed a con- 
siderable portion of this income, and at the Dissolution was 
alienated. It had been practically diverted from its proper use 
before. The story as Mr. Cowper tells it, though somewhat 
diffuse, is full of interest. Perhaps the most attractive chapter 
is that headed the “ Dalesman.” The characteristic features are 
‘utuewhat worn down here as elsewhere; but enough remain 





of clans, the Braithwaites being the most numerous, with Rigg 
and Satterthwaite coming next. Seventh on the list comes 
Sandys, the most distinguished name in the parish. In the 
sixteenth century William Sandys was Receiver General of the 
Liberties of Furness. His son Edwin was Archbishop of York. To 
him the parish owes its Grammar School; but the benefaction 
has been sadly depreciated by the neglect of the governors in 
time past, much of the property having been lost. The school 
has given to Hawkshead one of its most famous associations, for 
the poet Wordsyorth was at one timea scholar there, and without 
doubt found o & sion for cultivating the love of Nature, which 
was one of the heat passions of his life, in Hawkshead scenery. 
(It will be remembered that the parish has Coniston Lake on its 
western, and Windermere on its eastern border, while Esthwaite 
is within its limits. ‘The Esthwaite fishery was ralued at 10s. in 
1537, that of Bletham Tarn in 1716 at 2s.) The chief industry of 
the parish is now sheep-farming. It has a peculiar breed of the 
animal, variously said to have been imported from Norway and 
from Spain (at the time of the Armada, a not very probable 
legend). It is of a singular activity, even among mountain 
sheep, easily skipping over a 5ft. wall. In1537 the number was 
probably between ten and eleven thousand, the tithe of lambs 
being four hundred. It now is estimated at between sixteen and 
seventeen thousand. But we must bring our notice to an end, 
not an easy matter when one has to deal with such a volume as 
this. 

Liverpool in Charles II.’s Time. Edited by W. F. Irvine. (H. 

Young and Sons, Liverpool. 21s. net.)—In 1667-68 one Sir 
Edward Moore, who owned a considerable part of Liverpool, drew 
up for the benefit of his heir a catalogue of his homes and lands, 
with some very plain-spoken comments on the character of his 
tenants, and counsel as to the terms on which the leases were to 
be renewed. Mooreand his family were interesting people, but 
the special value of the document lies in the minute pictures 
which it gives of a considerable town property some two hundred 
and forty years ago. Sir Edward begins his catalogue witha number 
of texts, gives some excellent advice, recommends his son to go 
to Oxford rather than Cambridge as “ having the better air,” and 
then proceeds to write of many of his fellow-citizens in anything 
but a Christian spirit. He did not think well of Liverpool, and, 
indeed, was always at war with its authorities. “Such a nest of 
rogues was never educated in one town of that bigness.” Here 
are some of his comments. “ John Losling, a sour dog fellow, yet 
one who loves me and my family; use him and his well.” But 
the heir was to remember that “he hath no children of his 
own, so that at his death the house comes clear.” “Baly 
Marsh is a most notorious knave...... if it ever be 
in your power, let the badge of a knave be upon him.” 
“Lurling Peter. He is a very knave, and hath de- 
ceived me twice.” But he did not think so badly of all. 
Edward Houriben is “a good honest man.” The heir is to “ use 
his son well.” The same injunction is Jaid on him about John 
Hacking and others. Nor are proofs of good feeling wanting. One 
tenant has been his butler. His house, if leased to a stranger,would 
be worth £85; but “if to him, and his, take not above twenty.” 
Still there were to be limits to generosity. ‘ Make the rent 30s. 
a year, as it was formerly.” The houses were all let on lives, with 
low rents and as heavy fines as the landlord could get. Water 
Street, still existing in the town, though of course much changed, 
had eight houses in it, two of which belonged to other owners, 
but paid a quit rent to the Moore family. (The heir is advised 
to get hold of them if he can.) The total rent of the six is 
£8 2s. 4d., with sundry hens, so many days’ shearing, &c.; but 
the fines on renewing the leases would have been more than £800- 
Of a certain Widow Bridge, we are told that her mother left 
to her and her sister her “two spirits.” And he heartily ex- 
claims, “ God bless me and all mine from such legacies! Amen.” 
The editor estimates Moore’s income at £1,000 (in money of that 
time). 
English Elegies. Edited by J.C. Bailey. (John Lane. 5s. net.)— 
This volume, which is one of the “ Bodley Anthologies,” contains 
between eighty and ninety poems, ranging in date over nearly 
four centuries. Some famous poems are here, and some which» 
though scarcely famous, have a good right to the place, and are 
such that every reader will be glad to renew or make acquaintance 
with them. The earliest in date is Dunbar’s “Lament for the 
Makaris” (Dunbar is not known to have survived Flodden). Two 
stanzas of this we may venture to quote :— 


“ He takis the Campioun in the Stour, 
The Capitaine closit in the tour, 
The Lady in bour full of bewtie 
Timar mortis conturbat me. 
He spairis no Lord for his piscence, (puissance) 


telligence : 





Nor Clerk for his 
Wiis awfull strailk no man flé: 





to make an interesting study. The population largely consists 





Timor mortis conturbat me.” 
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Both the old and the new are here,—Lycidas and Adonais and 
Thyrsis, of course; Ben Jonson on Shakespeare, Tickell on 
Addison (one of the best), and, of these latter days, Mr. Swin- 
burne on Baudelaire (a strange tribute to a strange genius), 
William Watson on Tennyson (scarcely less noble than Adonais), 
and Mr. Le Gallienne at his best in “ Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
This is a treasury indeed. 


Girt-Booxs.—The Girl’s Realm Annual (Hutchinson and Co., 
8s.) is a handsome volume, with letterpress by a number of 
popular authors and abundance of illustrations. This is, we 
think, the first yearly volume of the periodical. We need not 
31y more than that we hope it will always maintain this standard. 
——Phil May's Winter Annual (W. Thacker and Co., 1s.) is not a 
new candidate for favour. Mr. Phil May’s pencil is as amusing 
as ever.—Something New for Little Folk, Decorations by A. E. 
Jickson, Verses by Clifton Bingham (Ernest Nister), gives 
us gorgeous colours and graceful lines with some quite passable 
verses.——From Messrs. Dean and Co. we have received two 
volumes of comic pictures, The Gimcrack Jingle Alphabet, Pictured 
by Ingles Rhode, and Pictures for Little Englanders, by A. Forrest. 
But why call children by so sinister a name >——A Pair of Them. 
By Jane H. Spettigue. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)—Miss 
Spettigue handles with plenty of spirit the familiar subject of 
two mischievous boys. They get into scrapes and out of them 
again, though, probably for the sake of the moral, their last adven- 
ture lands them in a very considerable and sobering trouble. “I 
am thankful to see the dear boys’ backs,” said the old housekeeper, 
when they departed for school. That was doubtless true, but 
they were manifestly of a good sort and far above the average 
of the young heroes whom we are called upon to admire.—— 
The Suitors of Aprille. By Norman Garstin. (J. Lane. 3s. 6d.) 
—-This is afpretty story of an incognita Princess, and a gallant 
young Prince who, after various struggles with adverse fate, 
succeeds in winning the object of his ambition. The illustra- 
tions are scarcely congruous. Whatever they may be in respect 
of drawing, they are certainly not pretty. From Franklin to 
Nansen. By G. Firth Scott. (J. Bowden. 3s. 6d.)—Here, after 
an introductory chapter on the Polar Region and its early 
explorers, we have a series of relations, epitomised from original 
narratives, of the experiences of Arctic navigation. Franklin 
heads the list, and after Franklin we naturally have the story of 
the expeditions sent in search of him, Following this comes the 
*‘ Voyage of the ‘ Polaris,” and after this again the expedition 
commanded by Sir G. Nares. Two conspicuous heroes of the 
North, Greely and Peary, succeed, and finally we have described 
to us Nansen’s great exploration in the ‘ Fram,’ with a notice of 
subsequent experiments down to Andrée’s balloon voyage. 
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Mahan (A. T.), Lessons of the War with Spain, & other Artic) 
Maples (Chauncy), Journals and Papers, cr 8vo ........... 

Mathews (S.), A History of New Testament Times in Palestine. 
Neave (J. J.), A Basket of Fragments, cr 8vo............... (H 
Nicoll (W. R.), Calls to Christ, cr 8V0 ........cccesccceess. (1 (Me 
Palmer (E.), In White Robes: Thoughts on Life wena the ¥ e 
Parker (Thomas), The Coming Bible, er 8vo 






Phelps (E. S.), Loveliness : a Story, 8VO .........ssceceeeee, vr etn) 26 

— (Mrs. A.), Appearances : How to Keep them up ona Limited acne ” 
ZMO ..ssrecccccccereseccccccvcvccccccesececesscsessessceees 

Predicted Plague (The), by Hippocrates Junior, 4to ............ csigans ki 2/6 

Proctor (F. J.), The Secret of Mark Pepys, cr 8vo .......... (Digby & + i 21 ® 

Ripper (W.), Steam-Engine Theory and Practice, 8vo .......... d “ongman) 4 


Roscoe (E. 


0 8.) and Clergus (H.), George Selwyn: His Letters fe His Life, 


Russell (Dora), A Torn-out Page, Cr 8VO .........eeceees 
Scott (G. F.), From Franklin to Nansen, cr 8vo 
Seaman (O.), In Cap and Bells, 12mo 


Simpkinson (C. H.), The Kingdom and its Founders, 12mo.... 
Smith re The poe hood of a a cr 8v0 









Stuart ( ne moot ) A emotr, partly ‘anaiian waesinae ee * 
Ki MOOAY-SUUarl, BVO. <c.0ciecs.ccsinnscsinsexcatovevecs (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Sullivan (J. F.), Here They Are Again! cr 8V0.............000005, ‘ Jowney ) 6 
Timmins (H. T.), Nooks and Corners of Shropshire, 4to............ E. Stock) 3 a8 
a hig H.), A Critical and Historical Commentary on the Book of Vreven . 
wale aisles einen coibinial a siabia eetinit anise aime ae econ Rat ARne (T. & T. Clark) 19/ 
Ty! ae (C.), and Hargrave (G.), Round the Hearth, 16mo...... (Headley Gut) = 
Vincent (M. R.), A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, ‘ 
CE OUD. cavcupcumnesivinvin ome aissisins cinkGeledisineeasmelanaete mecasie (Macmillan) 3/6 
Warren (W. T.), St. Cress Hospital, near Winchester : Its History and Build- 
BU ao cn ict aranrecnsiteatdewiacheeneeaesnneatoneaeutaadal (Simpkin) 2/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), The Princess Xenia, cr 8VO.......+eceececeeccees (Harper) 60 
Wells (C. S.), the Lute and Lays, PS nek cade densaniesoeddtvecdesanace (Bell) 3.4 
Welton (J.), The Logical Bases of Education, er 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 36 
Wilson (G. R.), Clinical Studies on Vice and in Insanity, 8vo ...... (Simpkin) 7 76 
Winchester (M. E.), Tempest Tossed : a Novel, cr 8vo........ (Digby & Long) 60 


Wise (J.), Diomed : the Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog (Mac millan) 76 


Without a God, by a Singer from the ROMER CT BVO :. 6 ssccccccscoced (K. Paul) 6/0 
Workmen's Compensation Cases, being Reports of Cases decided under the 
Workmen’s Compensation ACt, CF 8VO ........cccseccccecccecceces (Clowes) 6/0 


Yorke (J. P.), Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8vO ..............005. ( ee) 3/6 


“LIBERTY” ‘LIBERTY ” 


YULE-TIDE | YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


Are Selected on their Artistic 
GI FTS. Merits as Beautiful, Quaint, or 
NOVEL AND UNIQUE. 


Uneommon. 
Inspection invited. 














CATALOGUE (“sos 3tt®) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S L CE R. ; 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is soon 
done, which cannot afterwards be remedied. 











FIRST 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
is always Successful. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
18th Edition, price 1s., 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
may be Consulted Free of C: stint 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


SPECTACLES. 












ASSETS, December 31st, 1898............seseeeeeeees £56,985,000. 
Total Annual Income ............-.-s.+0+++ 12, 116, 267. 
Paid to Policy-Holders (1843-1898) over ....... eaves . 100, 000,000. 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 


Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E,C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
tion to 
Tuprmarr. E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 








Lucian’s Wonderland, being a Translation of the “Vera Historia,” by 
St. J. B. W. Willson, 40 ..cecccccvcecrccvccvecececececececees( Blackwood) 10/6 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 




















6/0 
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IMPORTANT 


~ ‘To Those about to Furnish. 


“Estimates for Furnishing throughout with 
Specimen Interiors in Colour” is the title of the 
most charming and practical book on furnishing 
yet published. 'The series of coloured interiors 
are specially interesting, and represent the last 
word on the tasteful Furnishing of ordinary 
rooms. Every one who is furnishing should not 
fail to secure at once a copy of this elegant and 
most useful book from Hampton and Sons, Pall 
Mall East, who send it post-free. 


SS 


ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Batt a Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 





Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 

Richard Hoare, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 
close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted to 
Policies effected in 1900. 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business, 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 





INVESTED FUNDS Exceed £5,250,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS “nae £10,500,000 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

Kndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
uife Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 


PROVIDENT old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provideat Institution is that the Member's 


INSTIT TION life is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
| and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
FOR MUTUAL sum in addition, representing a by no means insignifi- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


I 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 


“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 


ROYAL at the breakfast table.”—Society. 
BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 


office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
COCOA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkoff.” (TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Sin ANDREW CLARKE’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 











r TT ,T 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OPEN, in 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lycée de Jeunes Filles” in Paris, an 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES, where they will have the advan- 


tages of the Lycée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the | 


personal care of Mile. Glatz. Mlle. Glatz,a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
and Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. She 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlle. GLATZ, Bincleaves, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


7 Lh 
cH E DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE, 
CAMBERWELL GROVE, S.E. 

In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls. 

Governing Body—THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF 
THE CITY OF LONDON; Principal—Miss RIGG; Mistress of Method and 

Lecturer ~Miss CARPENTER;; Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

This College provides a full Course of Professional Training for Women Teachers, 
together with abundant opportunity for regular class teaching in a School of over 
400 pupils, Special provision is made for instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, 
Elocution, Drawing, and Ling’s Swedish Drill. Students are prepared for the Ex- 
amination of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. A comfortable Hall of 
Residence is provided for Students in the Training College. Terms moderate. A 
Free Studentship (Training and Residence) will be awarded to a Graduate of a 
British University in January. For conditions apply to the SECRETARY. 














ae (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
aker,” 





{ 


| 


U NIvERSITYy COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 

ilead-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A. (formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge). 

LENT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 15th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school.—For Prospectus apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.C. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, Secretary. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—Head-Master: A. L. FRANCIS, N.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel. 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 10 acres in country, mile from 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
Scholarships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other 
privileges. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs.; over 14, 26 gs. per term; junior 
house, 20 gs.— For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 





FMORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 
Extensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium,&c. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
HOUSE, TORQUAY. 
| ING’'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 
Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





Cc LEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, «&c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60 a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN. M.A., Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 
EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
J LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 
| ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTANY.—HIGH - CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house. 
in large garden ; excellent climate. 

















ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60. Classical and 

Modern side SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 











ee YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb, Highest references) NEW 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 

the Winchester Diocesan Trustees).—Administrative Trustees :—Rev. Alex. 

S. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., M.B., 
J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, Esq., M.A., H.M. Inspector of Schools. Principal 
—Miss BROAD. Vice-Principal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.— For Prospectus, apply to theSECRETARY. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th to 8th, for 
Classics, Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY,NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 














NV ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 
o SHANNON, B.A. (Lond.), Assistant-Mistress in the School, RECEIVES 
Boarders at 1 ADDISON TERRACE, VICTORIA PARK. Sanitation of house 
certified ; home life. Special help given to Girls preparing for College. 
Bg ae LIFE and EDU CATION. — SURREY 
HILLS. — THOROUGH EDUCATION on latest modern principles 
OFFERED to GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For. Governesses. Riding, hockey, &c. 
Numbers limited to 8.—Mrs. HANNAY, Ewhurst, Guildford. 


TI ESIDENT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL- 














LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for all 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS.,and for Responsions, General, 
and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual tuition. Highestreferences, ‘Terms and 
list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 








OLE CHARGE of HOUSEHOLD, CHAPERON, or 
any POSITION of TRUST.—LADY (43) DESIRES RE-ENGAGEMENT 
in March. £50-£70. Thoroughly capable, good manager; pleasant, domestic ; 
used to good society and entertaining. Well connected ; specially fond of chil- 
dren. Honourable and unselfish.—Address, by letter, “ VERITAS,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W. 
ISCOUNT, 3d. to 9d. in the Is—NOW READY and 
sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 
prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
REE READING (Unitarian).—Martineau’s “ Five Points 
of Christian Faith,” Stopford Brooke's “God and Natural Law,” Armstrong’s 
“The Principles and Ideals of the Unitarians.” These and other pamphlets and 
information on Unitarianism may be had post-free from the Misses LUCAS, 
Redhurst, Harrogate. 


LANTER, now in England for a short time, has GOOD 
_ OPENING for YOUNG GENTLEMAN who is steady and prepared to work, 
with moderate capital available after learning. Healthy district. Tea, Coffee, 
Cinchona, Cardamoms, Pepper, &c. References given and required.—Address, 
* E.G. W.,” care of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie, & Co., 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
Ty . “] » 
EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “The Need of a Now Party.” 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN APRIL. 
EARLY ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER 


UDOR HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders 
only). Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Professor 
Seeley, F.R.S.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; H. F. Heath, Ph.D.; W. Rippman, M.A.; 
G. Garcia, R.C.M.; A. Larpent, B-s-L.; G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; P. 
Stoeving (Leipsic), and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Cricket, hockey, tennis, swimming, riding, 
and bicycling. Special attention to health.—Prospectus on application. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principais.—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOL ME, DORKING. 


on Ss 








AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GR OVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has beer n TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound ‘and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


HE tREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving ab ition for the Unive raitle s, Army, Navy, &c., with 
go00i Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBIT IONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge. gy tn? nny Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
He reford 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS | of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCE 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough prepar: ition for the Public Schools. ciedeeaer ten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymnastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £ £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 



























ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. Hil Iss. 





{OREIGN L ANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.— F.C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


i RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
KVUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. P. rospec ctus ¢ on application. —66 Rue Laute cers, Avenue Louise. 


>: ARIS, NEUILLY 11 RUE ST. PIERRE (near the Bois 

de Boulogne). —High-c 1: uss FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 

= \UGHTERS. Number of pupils limited; great advantages for the study of 
languages and arts; high references. Chaperone from London at Christmas. 














R OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
W COOPER'S HIL L, STATNES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Four Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 





WV TOUNT VALE, YORK.—Good modern education for 





GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Small classes. Moderate terms. 

Jirected by Miss S. MELHUISH, B.A, (late Tutor, Somerville Coll., Oxford), 

and Miss C. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School for Girls). 


Ou EENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
Nd 





DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 
English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. P hy: sical culture a spec ial fe ature under a trained Re sident Mistress. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 

ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, N.A., FG.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.— ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore ; close to golf 

links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers; 

special = to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
H. NOBLE. 


(‘8 RIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited to Colonials; 
tive vacancies for private pupils. Rey. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 

















es 


POYAL AGRICULTURAE © 
a CIRENCESTER. OLLEGE, 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &e, 


ATRON- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice- -Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity 
, Cambridge. oa College, 
‘or Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Inst ion, Scho}: 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. Tuction, Scholar. 
NE XT SES SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1900, 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Boarding Schools.) 
GOVERNORS :—THE PROVOST AND FELLOWS OF DENSTONE COLLEG E. 
LADY WARDEN :— ims 
Miss T. L. LATHAM—Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Class II. 
Oxford University Diploma in Teaching, 
Founded to give thorough education at moderate cost to d: dughters of pro. 
ssional men and others. Pupils prepared for special professions when des ired, 
Healthy situations. Playgrounds. 
(1) S. Anne’s, Abbots 3romley. Head-Mistress, Miss Dugdale, 
Terms, £40 a year. 
(2) S. Mary’s, Abbots Bromiey. Head-Mistress, Miss Gamlen. 
Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) S. Winifred’s, Bangor, N. Wales. Head-Mistress, Miss Welchman, 
Terms, £35 a year. 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, or LADY WARDEN, S. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Rug seley, St: “atts. Si 


: HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTE: AD, 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 











Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY, 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
lar wes, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the di wughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ig ig tATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, [LKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


QoL? TON, hou ® 1 Ot 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 











A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS.(64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


~(T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the . Aldeburgh 
hk) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Tripos C. ambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, pre ‘Sidgwick, Esq., the 
3ishop of Southampton. 


W ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-18), 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


OLBOROUGH HILL SCHOOL, near NEWTON 

ABBOT.—Preparatory for Public Schools and R. Navy. Charterhouse 
Scholarship, 1899, first on list.—Head-Master, B. T. NUNNS, B.A., Winchester and 
Cambridge. Mild but bracing climate ; situation high; moorland air. For pro- 
spectus, &e., apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


MONTRE tUX.-- FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUN 
LADIES. About eight Pupils received. Good education with HOME 
LIFE. Special care given to languages. Two months in Summer spent in 
Mountains. Good references. Mrs. Somerset, 17 Brookside, Cambridge, is ready to 
give all information.- Principal, Mile. HELENE GUENTHER. 




















| [ EPDON COURT, ROSSLYN ’ HILL, HAMPSTE: AD, 

N.W -PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


r 7 ry 
KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis. 
&c. Experienced resident mistresses ; large visiting staff. Principals, Miss 
BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. References to the Archdeacon of Manchester and 
others. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATINNTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ ‘Triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 

















T. JOHN’S, W ITHDEAN E, near - BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—L "ADIE S’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to 19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


NELSTED SCHOOL. —EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be OFFERED in JULY, 1200,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 

stanum. Candidates must be Sei 12 and 15 on July 1st. Examination in 

iondon and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
Mi AS TER, School House, Felsted, Essex. 














N vi ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 

PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils. RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers, Companions, &c., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
—141 REGENT STREET, W 








BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


} PyOOKS AT DISCOUNT PRICES.—Just published, a 


i get nade LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 





E NEW CATALOGUE of 184 pages, of the BEST NEW BOOKS, offered at a 
discount of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent 
post-free on application. Orders for books received by the morning post are 
executed the same day.—PRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, Limited, 148 
Oxford Street, and 6B Sloane Street, London. 


- 

ro BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 

LIBRARIES.—The DECEMBER CATALOGUES of valuable Second-Hand 

Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, are now ready, a2’ ad 
will be sent post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library i 

partment, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 
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} SALES BY AUCTION. 
4 cman is Re: 
SALES NEXT WEEK. 
qr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as follows, 
at 3 balf- past twelve pre cise ly each day. 
MONDAY.—M: igic Lanterns and Slides and other Miscellaneous Property. 
TUESDAY.—Cur rio Sale, including Benin Relics, Curiosities from New Zealar nd, 
German New Guinea, and New Ireland, Old China, Bronzes, 
Antiquities, Japanese Art Work, Ivories, &e. 
"EDNESDAY.—A Great Sale of Rose Trees, Shrubs, Plants for the Herbaceous 
* Wel Borders, Lilies from n, &e. 
THURSDAY.—Bulbs, Roses, Paims, sin ubs, &¢, 
FRIDAY.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus and Miscellancous 
Property. 
MUDIE S LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROMM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 


Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application 


BOCK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, & CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
9241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


eef is Dear 


in England, and Liebig Company’s Extract, manu- 
factured from fine cattle reared in the vast, breezy 








pampas of South America, saves money in beef tea, 
soups, and gravies. It makes meat go farther. It 
makes soups taste finer. It saves money and time 
too. With its aid many tasty dishes can be pre- 
pared from oddments which by themselves would 
only make an insipid dish. Get the genuine. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT. 


Signed J. Vv. Liebig in BLUE. 


SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN O88 and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sur in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken, CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN OSS and €0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 














THE 


LONDON LETTER. 


THE GREAT 
WAR JOURNAL. 


ALL THOSE WHO WISH TO FOLLOW THE EVENTS OF THE 
WAR should send at once a postal order for 7s. 6d. to the Publisher of 


the LONDON LETTER, which is the best of the Sixpenny Reviews. 


For this payment subscribers receive the LONDON LETTER post- 
free for three months, and a copy of the LONDON LETTER WAR 
DIRECTORY, with over 3,000 names of officers and nurses (with 
notification of killed and wounded and prisoners), war-ships, and 
regiments serving in South Africa. 

THOSE WHO WISH TO FILE THE MOST COMPLETE, accurate, 
and concise record of the War from its commencement, should date 
their subscription to the LONDON LETTER from October 6th 
onwards. A limited number only of back copies are now 
available. These, however, contain special War Maps unobtain- 
able in another publication, and covering the whole of the War 
area,a Fine Art Portrait of Sir Redvers Buller, a Sketch of his 
Career, a thoughtful Weekly Summary of the Course of the War by 
that great strategical writer, 


SPENSER WILKINSON, 


Obituary Notices of Officers killed. and other essential information, 


The LONDON LETTER is the only journal which contains the 
Humorous War Cartoons and Vers ses by “Twist” (author of the 
* Nonsense Blue Book ”’) 


The **NONSENSE BLUE BOOK,” sold everywhere, price 1s., 


or post-free, 1s, 2d., from the Publisher, 


THE LONDON LETTER, 
20 and 21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





CHEAPER ISSUE. 
A BOOK WHICH EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD PROCURE. 


LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND OF THE ZOOLOGICAL 
SGCIETY OF LONDON. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
“The history of Sir Stamford Raffles is a typical instance of the way in which 
our Empire has been made... .risking reprimand or dismissal in the excitement 
pl iving a great gaime.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 1898. 
* I found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 
T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898. 
‘Ruled Java as no one ever ruled it before or since.” — Times, 1898. 
Stamford Raffles had not fought in the teeth of opposition, not only from 
eign Powers but from the Home Administration, Lord Salisbury mig®it sleep 
quieter at nights now; there would be no Chinese questio’ to trouble him.” 
Spectator, 1898. 
“ Half-a-century before the mission of Sir Rutherford Alcock, the idea of opening 










up Japan fascinated this wonderful man,.”—St. James's Gazette, 1898. 
“So incarnate in his person was the sentiment of honour and the public interest, 
that to see him was to trust him.”—Speaker, 1898. 


With Maps and Illustrations. SIX SHILLINGS net. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 





T OOKS WANTED.—25s. each given. George Meredith’s 

Poems, 1sé 51; Rossetti’s Poems, 1870 ; Poems by “J. R.,” 1850; “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” 8 parts ; Keats’ Mm eins, 1317; Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30 3 
Lyrical Ballads, 1708; “The L sover "s 'T: ‘ale, 1833; Stevenson's * Edinburgh,” 1879 5. 
Swinburne’s “Queen Mother,” 186¢ *Atalanta,” 1865. Rare Books supplied. 
State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT OOK SHOP. Birmingham. 


EVERSIONS ar iad L [FE INTE RE STS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital £500,000. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., up to 18 gquincas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a **SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous 








Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
954 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREFT, MANCHESTER; | 





Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 37 AVENUE DE L’OPBRA; 
and of all stationers. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


‘“‘ By far the most exciting and original novel 
of the present season.’’—SPECTATOR. 


RED POTTAGE. SECOND EDITION, 
completing 18, 
RED POTTAGE. 7 one” 


copies. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“*‘ Red Pottage’ has in it scenes and characters which are really 
great, and which place the writer at once among remarkable novelists. It is at 
once witty and humorous, pathetic, strong, interesting, and impressive.” 


THE COLOSSUS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. Second Edition, 6s. 
PALL MALL GA“ETTE.—* The characters in this delightful story are drawn 
with quite amazing cleverness.” 
ATHEN.EUM.—* A very interesting study.” 


A NOVEL OF BERLIN SOCIETY. 


A WINTER IN BERLIN. By Mari von 
BUNSEN. Cloth, 5s. 
Birmingham Gazette.—“ An exceptionally entertaining book, well worth 
reading.” 


FINLAND AND THE TSARS. By Josrrn 


R. FISHER, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
St. James's Gazette.—An admirable volume. We hope that this deeply interesting 
book will obtain a wide circulation, and that its influence will penetrate even 
beyond our shores.” 


HUMOROUS PICTURE BOOKS for CHRISTMAS. 
REALLY AND TRULY 5 or, The Century for Babies. By 
A MORAL ALPHABET: in Words of from One to Seven 
MORE BEASTS FOR WORST CHILDREN, By Ht. B 
THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By IL. b. and B. T. B. 

TAILS WITH A TWIST. Verses by a “ Bencran Hare.” 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
Yerses by Col. D. STREAMER. Pictures by G. HL. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 











S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition, completing 25,000 copies 


KIT KENNEDY: 


COUNTRY BOY. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


With 6 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s, 
Pp 


“Here, as in his other works of the same character, Mr. Crock tt’s exposition and 

appreciation of th ‘-unscious humour of the Scotch peasant is simply inimitable.” 
Daily Telegraph. 

“We have seen nothing of Mr. Crockett’s which has given us more unadulterated 


pleasure, and that is saying a good deal."—Manelester Evening Neves. 

“Mr. Crockett has never written anything so quick with the best life of the 
Scottish people as this book.”— Bradford Observer. 

* * 4 Special Edition on trid-macde rper, limited to 100 Copies, each one 
signed by the Author, with a sepia carbon photographic Portrait of Mr. Crockett, 
és now ready. In vichly decorated binding, with gilt top, in box, 128. 6d. net. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13-14 Fleet Street. E.C. 


> yy 7 
NINETY NORTH: an Arctic Tale. 
By ERNEST WESTERN. 
Price 6s. 
“You will find it a most original, a really imaginative, and a vigorously written 
Tomance.”—Eeho 
“With what daring and vigour Mr. Western does the filling in.” 
Manchester Guardian, 
THOMAS BURLEIGH, 
17 CECIL COURT, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








| s<ieneniianmen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
i HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ee ee oo 


ee £35,000,000. 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


NEW BOOKS. 








NEW VOLUME PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each ; half-leather, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


BISMARCK AND THE NEW GERMAN 
EMPIRE. How it Rose and what it Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A. 
Illustrated Prospectus of Serics sent on application. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


IMPRESSIONS OF SPAIN. By Jams 


RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by JOSEPH B. GILDER. Inéroduction by 4 A 
ADEE. With Portrait, printed on Dutch hatul-inade paper, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. i 
These impressions of Spain were gathered by Mr. Lowell while Minister to that 
Country. He was a close observer of man and of things, and the letters which 
make up this volume are of special interest not only because of their subject- 
matter, but also because of the form in which they are presented. 


SLEEPY-TIME STORIES. By Mavp B. 


Bootu (Mrs. Ballington Booth). With a Preface by CHAUNCEY M, DE 
. i ti . AUNCEY M, DEPEW, 
Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 
HEROES OF THE REFORMATION SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 


DESIDERIUS ERASMUS (1467-1536). The 


Humanist in the Service of the Reformation. By EPlkAIM EMERTON, Ph.D, 
Full Prospectus now ready. 


INDUSTRIAL CUBA. Being a Study of 


Present Commercial and Industrial Condition, with Suggestions as to the 
Opportunities Presented in the Island for American Capital, Enterprise and 
Labour. By ROBERT P. Porter, Special Commissioner for the United States 
to Cuba and Porto Rico. With Maps and 59 Illustrations, crown syo, 
cloth, 15s, 





NEW LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd. 


The Original Drawings by Phil May are for sale. Apply to the Publishers. 


FIFTY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PEN- 


AND-INK SKETCHES by PHIL May. {One Shilling. 











STORIES FROM OLD-FASHIONED CHIL- 


DREN'S BOOKS Brought Together and Introduced to the Reader by 
ANDREW W. TUER, F.S.A. Adorned with 250 Amusing Cuts. [Six Shillings. 


THE VICAR’S PUPS: in a Few Yelps and a 


Couple of Growls. By BASIL DAVIES and NORMAN PREscor’. Illustrated 
by N. Prescott-Davies, R.B.A. (Three-and-Sixpence. 


BILLY. A Sketch for “The New Boy” by 


an Old Boy. By the Author of “Culmshire Folk,” “John Orlebar,” * Chronicles 
of Westerley,” “ Doctor Quodlibet,” &c. Illustrated. [Three-and Sixpence. 








THE ILLUSTRATED SHILLING SERIES 


OF FORGOTTEN CHILDREN’S BOOKS. | 


1. THE DAISY; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse, adapted 
to Ideas of Children from Four to Eight Years Old (1807). [One Shilling. 


2. THE COWSLIP; or, More Cautionary Stories in Verse. 


3y the Author of that much-admired little work, * The Daisy” (1811). 
(One Shilling. 
3. NEW RIDDLE-BOOK. By Joun-rin-GIAnT-KILLER 
Esquire (1778). (One Shilling. 


The quaintness of the wood-cuts will appeal to the modern reader. 


London: Published by 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 


Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


£9 9 CRUISE TO THE RIVIERA, VISITING 
“© GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
MAJORCA, VILLEFRANCHE, and MARSEILLES, 








On the 8. Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000) 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE. 
Starting December 29th. Extended Cruises to Palestine, and Egypt, &e. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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(AY AND BIRD'S PUBLICATIONS. 


«The daintiest books of the Season,”?—Paut Matt GazettE 
JUST PUBLISHED, 2s. 6d. net. 


GAY’S TRIVIA, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


Being Vol. IV. of THE BIBELOTS. 
Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 


Road the two-page Review in last week’s issue of ‘* Spectator.”— 
«[ris with sincere pleasure that we welcome this addition to ‘The Bibelots,’ 
will recall to the public mind a fact too often forgotten—THE FACT THAT 
4g A VERY CHARMING PORT....His verse will well repay more attention 
sually gets. IT IS AG ARDEN. TO AN OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE, Which 
te worth turning off the main road to see and stroll in.” 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Vol. I—COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK 
Vol. 1 HERRICK'S WOMEN, LOVE, AND FLOWERS. 
Vol. I1.—LEIGH HUNT’S THE WORLD OF BOOKS. 
vol. IV.—GAY’S TRIVIA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
IN A FEW DAYS:— 
Vol. V—THE WISDOM OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
Vol. VL—THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net. Any 3 vols. ina leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,? Asmall Edition, limited to 60 copies, printed on Japanese vellum and bound 
tothe best English vellum, with light blue silk ties, 10s. 6d. net each. 


THE BIBELOTS: 


A Series of Reprints for the Book Lover. 


Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE, 
Chief Librarian of the Nottingham Public Library. 









Fach volume contains about 150 pp.—size, 5in. by 28 in. 

New pe Tail Pieces, and a Photogravure Portrait embellish each volume. 

the Le: Binding, with Embossed Design on both covers. gilt edges, with silk 
“eal bands and marker, is a striking feature of THE BIBELOTS. 


A UNIQUE WORK. 


JAPAN 


The work of Native Statesmen and Scholars, Native Artists, 
Photographers and Painters. 
£82 pages of Text (124 by 16); 45 Full-page Photographs, coloured by baud ; 
15 Original Decorative Designs; 200 Text Illustrations (34 by 54). 
Translated and Edited by Captain F. BRINKLEY, of The Japan Mail. 
Ordinary Edition, 15 parts, cloth back, paper sides, £7 17s. 6d. net. 
a de Luxe, with extra Plates, and all coloured by hand, bound in 10 vols., 
30 net. 








*,* Detailed Prospectus post-free. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


4to, pp. 16, printed on art paper, and attractively bound, 5s. 


ABOOK OF ELFIN RHYMES. 


By NORMAN. 
With 40 Full-page [Illustrations in Three Colours by 


CARTON MOORE PARK. 
MODERN DAUGHTERS. 





Conversations with various 
American Girls and one man. By ALEXANDER BLACK. Size 9 by 6. Full of 
PI __ Photogr: ap rhic Illustrations. Tastefully bound. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT MARINER. ByS. T.Coterier. With 


6 Photogravures, and many other Illustrations by Herbert Cole. Size 84 by 7. 
Printed on one side of paper only and handsomely bound, 5s. net. An Edition 
_ on hand- -mi aude paper, limited to 200 copies, 10s. 6d. net. 





THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE, A most dain ily produced 


Voluine. Size 6% by 4}. With pretty Head and Tail Pieces. Red, white, or 
blue ¢ loth, 3s. 3. Gd. net. 








Crown 8yo, printed on entiqns dsekie- e ion paper, with 4 Photoge avure Portraits, 
Map, and Plans. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net 


THE SCOTTISH JACOBITES AND THEIR SONGS 
AND MUSIC. With a succinct Account of thelr Battles. By THoMaAs 
NEWBIGGING, Author of “ Essays at Eventide.” . 

4cailemy.—* Many a fine deed — tersely narrated—shines in these modest pages. 
veo SOUM L little book, Well illustrated and produced.” 





Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 


A STUDY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


_Bby Lu LAN W HITING, Author of * The World Beautiful.” 
Demy 8vo, Illustrations by C. 8. Reinhart and others. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
THREE NORMANDY INNS. By Anna Bowman Dopp. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with attractive Side Design, 53. 


THE CONJURE WOMAN. By Cuaruss W. Cuesnurr. 


Mr. Chesnutt, who seems perfectly acquainted with negro superstitions and 
dialect, here groups a dozen stories of pecullar interest and from an unworked 
literary fleld. He has caught that indescribable Ethi opian, mystic quality in the 
Legro mind which is like nothing else in the. world, and has embodied this quality 
in stories at once vigorous, vivik i, and of striking dramatic force. 





Crown 8vo, pp. £84, 8 Illustrations, cloth extra, with Side Design, 5s. 


UNDER THE CACTUS FLAG: a Story of Life in 


Mexico. By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Ayency for American Looks. Catalogues post-free. 





J. NISBET AND CO.’S LIST. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY’ 
1814-1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 24s. net. 


“Undoubtedly the best history of the birth of modern Italy that has yet been 
written, and it isa book which wiil not soon be superseded.” — Manchester Guardian. 
‘A strong, truthful treatise....of great value.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“We must pronounce this work of Mr. Bolton King to be the history of the 
Italian mcvement....faithful, sound, and just.”—Spectator. 


J. H. FRERE & HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by G. FESTING. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“ A delightful book....very entertaining and valuable.”— World. 
“ A most delightful and valuable book.”—Manchester Guardian. 


“ Letters such as these....take us behind the scenes at one of the most interest- 
ing periods of our nation’s history.”—Scotsman. 








THE LATEST STUDY OF CROMWELL. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON, Author of “Cromwell’s Own,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. net. 


“An interesting and valuable historical biography....eminently readable; 
cannot but prove welcome to many who desire to have a well-instructed opinion.” 
* Most skilfully and powerfully written.”—Literature. —Scotsman. 


DANTON. By H. Bettoc, B.A. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“Mr. H. Belloc’ 3 admirable life will fill a place from which it will not be easy tc 
displace it."—Scotsman. 
“One is amazed at this book coming from so young a writer.”—Literature, 


JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
By J. A. HOBSON. 
With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 
“ A thoroughly sound and interesting piece of work.”— Yorkshire Pust. 


THE GREAT LORD BURGHLEY. 
By MARTIN A. S. HUME. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ Major Hume’s excellent volume is by far the clearest and most interesting 
biography of the founder of the House of Cecil."—Daily Telegraph. 





és. NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 6% 


FRAGMENTS OF 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By FELIX MOSCHELES 
“ A sparkling book, written by a light-hearted man,.”—G@lasgow Herald. 
“Aa decidedly entertaining book.”—Times. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF F. W. CROSSLEY. 
By J. RENDEL HARRIS. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ This concise but Intensely interesting memoir of one of the noblest and most 
saintly men of the century....Mr. Rendel Harris has edited with rare sympathy, 
acy, and literary skill.”—Spectator. 


LAW AND FREEDOM, 


A Volume of Essays. 
By E. M. CAILLARD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


IN THE YEAR OF WATERLOO: 


a Story for Boys. By O. V. CatNr. Extra crown 8vo, ts. 
** Face to Face with Napoleon’ was one of the best books of the scuson last year, 
and Mr. O. V. Calne bas made a big bid for equal pride of place this year with ‘Io 
the Year of Waterloo.” "—Pull Mail Gazette. 


ALL SORTS. By L. T. 


crown 8¥0o, 63. 
‘Written in Mrs. Meade’s usual bright and amusing manrir.” Scotsman. 
“We heartily commend Mrs. Meade’s charming tale.”—Abérdeen Free Press. 


THE GRIM HOUSE: a Book for Girls. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A delightful story....told with charming naiveté.’—Aberdeen Free Presa, 
“astory of singular grace and charm.”—BSradford Observer. 


REMEMBER THE “MAINE”: a 


Story for Boys, dealing with the Spanish-American War. By GoRDow 

STABLES, M.D. R.N. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘A stirring story....full of interest.”—Spec tator. 
. “P lenty of stirring ‘adventures told with —_— 











delic 





MeEApeE. Extra 


Glasgow Herald 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL BY HELENE GINGOLD. 


THE CHILLINGFIELD CHRONICLES. By the Author 
of “Denys,” “A Cycle of Verse,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, cloth, 63. 

F A story of English life in the reign of Queen Anne, full of incident and adven- 

ure. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “RICROFT OF WITHENS.” 


BY MOOR AND FELL. Landscape and Langsettle 
Talk in West Yorkshire. By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. With over 70 Lllus- 
trations by GEORGE HERING. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 

Mr. Sutcliffe is a Yorkshireman, and has brought to the task of showing the 
stranger about his county the enthusiasm of a nativeand the power of picturesque 
presentation and arrangement of the novelist. It will be remembered that the 
Yorkshire local colour of his two principal novels, “ Ricroft” and “A Man of the 
Moors,” was held to be peculiarly successful. 


A PROSE-POET OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


ALPINE MEMORIES. By Emme Javetite. With a 
Biographical and Literary Nutice by EUGR2NE RAMBERT. Translated and with 
an —— by W. H. CHEsSSON. With Portraits and other Llustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE SELWYN: his Letters and his Life. Being 
Selections from the Correspondence of George Augustus Selwyn, Member of 
Parliament, 1747-1791. With a Biographical and Critical Narrative and Notes. 
By E. 8. Roscok, Joint Editor of “ The Speeches and Addresses of the Fifteenth 
Earlof Derby,” and H. CLERGUE. Illustrated with Photogravures, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN TEN DAYS OVER 30FT. OF PRAISE HAVE BEEN BESTOWED 
ON THIS BOOK BY THE PRESS. 


THAT REMINDS ME ——. By Sir Epwarp RvssELL, 
Editor of the Liverpool Daily Post. First Kdition exhausted on publication. 
Large Second Edition in preparation. With Portrait, cloth, 12s. net. 

“ All who take it up will find it thoroughly readable from cover to cover.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 














THE CONQUEROR OF THE ANDES. 


FROM THE ALPS TO THE ANDES. 


ZURBRIGGEN. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Will be read far and wide and must take its place on the shelves of all lovers 
of mountaineering literature.”—Sir W. MARTIN Conway, in the Daily Chronicle. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 
CHEAP EDITION OF HIS “LIFE.” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. By 


his Nephew, 8S. D. COLLINGWoob. With many Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LEWIS CARROLL PICTURE BOOK. Edited 


by S. D. COLLINGWOOD. Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


By Marrias 











THE GODS OF OLD. By the Rev. J. A. Frrzsrmon 
and Dr. V. A. FITZSLMON. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
This is something more than a treatise of mythology. The work consists of a 
series of parallels between the knowledge of the Greeks, the statements of Holy Writ, 
und the conclusions of modern science as to the forces of the Universe. 


“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


MODERN SPAIN (1788-1898). By Marrin A. S. 
HuME, F.R.H.S., Author of “Sir Walter Raleigh,” “ ‘Che Courtships of Queen 
Llizabeth,” “The Year after the Armada,” &c. Illustrated and with Maps 
and Index, cloth, 5s. 








A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


‘*] - ® . 
SOUTH AFRICA. (Story of the Nations Series.) By 
Gro. McCALL THEAL, LL.D. Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought 
up to date, completing the Fifteenth Thousand. [llustrated, and with Map 
and Index, cloth, 5s. 


A ROMANCE FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TWO POOLS. By J. Tomson Dunnina. _Iilus- 
trated, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Dunning takes his small readers into the kingdom of the trouts and stickle- 
backs, and shows them how elections take place there. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Neszir. With many 


Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE and LEWIS BAUMER. In decorated cover, 
and also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 

“Of all the children’s stories ever written this should rank as first favourite. 
Full of fun and adventure, told with humour and a marvellous knowledge of 
childhood....n0 child of any age will weary of reading it. There is not a dull 
page from beginning to end, and the illustrations are admirable.” 

—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 











UNWIN’S GREEN CLOTH LIBRARY. 
THIRTY-NINTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THE RAIDERS. By 8S. R. Crocker, Author of “The 
Lilae Sunbonnet.” Tenth Edition just published. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOONLIGHT,” “SUSANNAH,” &e. 

THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mann. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRISONERS OF CONSCIENCE.” 

I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. By Ametia E. Barr. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. each. 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louris Becks, Author 
of “By Reef and Palm,” “ Pacific Tales,” &c. First Edition sold out. Large 
Second Edition now ready. Cloth, 6s. 

: EVERYBODY SHOULD BUY 

UNWIN’S CHAP BOOK. It is a Christmas Budget of 
Short Stories, Poems, Interviews, and Literary and General Articles. It contains, 
as frontispiece, a fine three-coloured Portrait of Eugene Stratton in “ The Cake 
Walk,” and upwards of 100 Illustrations. Crown 4to, 1s. 








Mr. UNWIN will send his Autumn Announcement List to any 
Address Post-free on Application. : 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETT's 


WORKS. 
The Siddal Edition. 


To be completed in Seven Volumes small 8vo, each With 
Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


2/6 ver vowume, ver. 2/6 








VOLUMES NOW READY. 
THE HOUSE OF LIFE: a Sonnet Sequence, 


BALLADS: Rose Mary—The White Ship— 
The King’s Tragedy. 


THE NEW LIFE (La Vita Nuova) of Dante 
Alighieri. Translated by D. G. Rossgrri. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


POEMS: Part I.—Sister Helen—The Blessed 
omens — Stratton Water— 
c., &c. 


POEMS: Part II.—A Last Confession—The 
Staff and Scrip—é&c., &c. 


POEMS: Part III.—The Stream’s Secret— 
Jenny—&c., &c. 


POEMS: Part IV.—The Bride’s Prelude— 
Love’s Nocturn—&c., &c. 





ELLIS and ELVEY, 29 New Bond Street, London, W. 








THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


NOTHING BETTER.—* We can imagine nothing better calculated 


to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.” 
—TIMEs. 











A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.—‘ The difficult problem 


of Sunday reading is solved in SUNDAY as well as it can be solved anywhere.” 
—SPECTATOR. 





AN OLD FAVOURITE—“SUNDAY is an old favourite with 


the little ones, and is as good as ever.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


240 SUNDAY 416 


READING 
FORTHE Young, | UARGE PAGES. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 





A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—* With a plethora of pictures and 
a radiant frontispiece SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting as apart 
from professedly goody reading.”—-DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIONS.—“ A mine of varied reading 
for little people. SUNDAY abounds in excellent illustrations, and {s a capital 
present for young people.”—-CHURCH BELLs. 





“QNE OF THE BEST.”—“SUNDAY is one of the best publi- 


cations ever issued for young people.”—PUBLIC OPINION. 


SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG: NEW VOLUME— 


Now ready. Illustrated paper boards, 3s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 








SUNDAY.—Weekly, 4d. ; monthly, 3d.; yearly volumes, 3s. & 54 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








AN OLD LAYMAN’S LETTER 


TO A 


YOUNG CLERGYMAN. 


JAMES PARKER and CO., 
6 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 








PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
4 HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL'S 


BPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., 
Professor in Aberdeen University, Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln 
Colleges, Oxford. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLEHEM ? A Study 
in the Credibility of St. Luke. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“The work is characterised by great earnestness as well as ability, while the 
Jarning which it displays is such as may be expected from one who has long made 
the topics discussed matters of special study, for the pursuit of which he has also 
had special opportunities.” —Scotsman. 


sl. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN 
CITIZEN. Fourth Edition, with New Preface, 8vo, cloth, with Map, 1Us. 6d. 
“Professor Ramsay brings not only his own great experience as a traveller and 
archeologist, but the resources of an ingenious mind and a lively style. The 
book Is like everything Professor Ramsay does, extraordinarily alive. It shows 
everywhere personal learning, personal impression ; it bas the sharp touch of the 
traveller and the eye witness.” — Times. 


THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Fifth 
Edition, with Maps and [llustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“This volume {s the most important contribution to the study of early Church 
history which has been published in this country since the great work of Bishop 
Lightfoot on the Apostolic Fathers. It is, too, unless our memory fails us, with- 
out a rival in any foreign country.”—Guardian. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 
THE NEW EVANGELISM, and other Addresses. By 


Henry DRUMMOND, Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” &c. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. 


By the late HENRY DRUMMOND. With Introductory Sketches by W. RoBERT- 
son NICOLL and [aN MACLAREN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Fourth Edition, 
completing 30,000. 

“The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not onlY 
more attractive, but more rea] and more reasonable, while he speaks of them ; and 
one recognises and owns the persuasiveness which characterised his speaking. 
Whether these addresses find the reception of his earlier books or not, they are 
likely to make a profounder and more enduring impression.”—Dr Marcus Dops, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. By 


GrEoRGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
ae. Free Church College, Glasgow. Fourth Edition, completing 20,000. 
With Portraits, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“Avery large audience may safely be predicted for this biography. The work 
is well done....A more devout life has rarely been portrayed, a cleaner soul has 
not often been unveiled.”"—Spectator. 





PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S GIFFORD LECTURE. 
THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT 


AND MODERN THOUGHT. The Gifford Lecture for 1898. By the late 
ALEX. BALMAIN BRUCE, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The whole study is rich in original suggestion.”—Spectator. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“The lectures are excellent literature, and will add to the reputation he already 

enjoys as a scholar and theologian.” —Scotsman. 

“We can cordially thank Professor Bruce for what deserves to be called a noble 

book."—Glasgow Herald. 


WITH OPEN FACE; or, Jesus Mirrored in Matthew, 


Mark, and Luke. Second Edition, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“Avery delightful volume. Fresh aspects of old truths, fresh light on old 
taxts, almost innumerable, and it makes you read it; makes you think.” 
—Expository Times. 





A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. Scripture Passages 


and Prayers for Every Day in the Year. Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
MA, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE EVENING AND THE MORNING. By the Rev. 


ARMSTRONG BLACK. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





CHRISTIAN CHARACTER AS A SOCIAL POWER. 


By the Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D., Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. By the Rev. T. H. 


DaRLow, M.A. A New Volume of the “Little Books on Religion ” Series, 
Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. 


STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By the Rev. J. R. Mrtxer, 
arian 9 aaa of the “Silent Times” Series, In cloth, white and gold 
iP, 


UNTO THE HILLS. Dr. J. R. Mitter’s New Xmas 


[ DR. STALKER’S NEW WORK. 
; THE CHRISTOLOGY OF JESUS. Being His Teaching 


—o Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The Cunningham 
apg or 1899. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, MLA, D.D. Orown 8yvo, 
cloth, 6s, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST. A 


Devotional History of our Lord’s Passion, Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


IMAGO CHRISTI: the Example of Jesus Christ. Thir- 


tieth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Presentation Edition, handsomely 
bound in padded leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PREACHER AND HIS MODELS. Yale Lectures 


on Preaching, 1891. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





DR. MATHESON’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 


Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D., Author of “Sidelights from Patmos,” 
&¢c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
“The whole book, indeed, has a quality which we can only “ ete 
a gow era, 
“Dr. Matheson writes with distinction and out of experience, and the charm 
of such a union is well nigh resistless to those who can claim any culture of head 
and of heart.”—Leeds Mercury. 


DR. PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A PREACHER’S LIFE: an Autobiography and an 


Album. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 63 
“Tt isa book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to its 
author’s later life, one of heart-moving pathos.”—Christian World. 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest.” —Academy. 
“The book has the magic of the writer’s personality.” —Outlook. 


ROSALINE MASSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TRANSGRESSORS. By Rosauine Masson. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL’S NEW WORK. 
THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS. By Davm Lyatt, 


Author of “The Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
“Full of tender and humorous delineation of Scottish life which has marked" 
David Lyall’s other books.”— Academy. 
“The book is sure of its success as a talented work ina popular branch of fletion.” 
—Scotsman. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE’S NEW WORK. 
ON BOOKS AND ARTS. By Frepserick WEpDMoRE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A body of art criticism in the true sense, based upon knowledge wide and 
deep, and informed by sympathy and insight.”—G/obe. 
“Written with ease aud distinction.”—Leeds Mercury. 


REMINISCENCES OF DICKENS, THACKERAY, 
GEORGE ELIOT, &ce. 
MY LITERARY LIFE. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. With 


a Preface by BEATRICE HARRADEN. Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“There is a good deal that is interesting in this book about Dickens and 
Thackeray.”—Glasgow Evening Times, 


W. J. DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 
THE MAKERS OF MODERN PROSE : a Handbook 


to the Prose Writers of the 19th Century. By W.J. DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. Dawson's observations are generally sound and sensible, and his book is an 
interesting one.”—Daily News. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE MAKERS OF MODERN POETRY. A Handbook 


to the Poetical Writers of the 19th Century. A New Enlarged Huition, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


BY WEEPING CROSS. A Story by Lady Lavra 
RIDDING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“It is a rare pleasure, even in these days of undeniable general literary ex- 
cellence, to read a story which declares itself as at once exquisite and strong.” 


—Scotsman, 
ROME, REFORM AND REACTION. By the Rev. 


PETER TAYLOR ForRsYTH, D.D., of Cambridge, Author of “The Holy Father 
and the Living Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58, 


By Amy Le Fruvee, Author of “Probable 
With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 


ROSES. 


Sons,” “His Big Opportunity,” &c. 





Booklet. With Wrapper printed in Colours, and Illustrations by @. q. 
Edwards. 1, 


Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S - PUBLICATIONS. 


RUBENS: 
His Life, His Work, and His Times. 


By £MILE MICHEL. Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations, 
2 vols, imp. 8vo, £2 2s. net. . 
The Saturday Review.—“ The illustration of all the sides of Rubens’ life is ample 
and exact, and is a worthy monument of industry and taste. The reproduction 
of pictures and drawings is no less ample.” 


BRITISH CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS. 


Critical Studies of the Work of Burne-Jones, Watts, Millais, Orchardson, 
Alma-Tadema, Leighton, and Poynter. By ,CosMmO MONKHOUSE. With 
numerous Reproductions of the Works of ed&ch Artist. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
£1 1s, net. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
With 12 Full-page Pictures and 25 Decorative Designs by @. W. RHEAD 
and LOUIS RHEAD. 1 vol. 4to, 15s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition on Dutch hand-made paper, £1 11s. 6d. net. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wittiau 


NICHOLSON. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY IRVING, 
Mr. Justick HAWKINS, THR ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, MR. RUDYARD 
KieLinG, Mr. Ceci RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. Each Portrait is litho- 
graphed in Colours and mounted on cardboard, ready for framing, 15 in, by 16} in. 
Price tu Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*.*° A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and 
Hand-coloured by the Artist, £21. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—*In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 

proves himself a genius.” 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE. 


(Dean of St. Paul's). Now for the first time Revised and Collected by 
EbMuN»p Gossk, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles, 2 vols., 24s. net. 
The Athenceum.—* It will take rank at once amongst the all too few masterly 
biographies of subjects worthy to receive masterly treatment. It is a brilliant 
portrait ; ic is also an exact work of literary history.” 
With 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by JOHN W. HARDING. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 1Us. net. 
The Stundard.—* There is matter in abundance to give scope to the genius 
of the writer, and In none of his literary efforts have his rare and varied gifts been 
ewployed with better effect.” 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: a 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK, Author of 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol., 108, net. Sixth Impression, completing 2u,0v0 Copies. 
LORD ROSEBERY at Bath.—* A book which seems to me to bear on every page 
and in every sentence the ark of truth, which gives you wholesale and in detail 
au extraordinary, and, I think I may say, an appalling record of the way in which 
the government of the Transvaal was carried on, and the subjection to which it 
reduced our fellow-countrymen there.” 


RHODESIA PAST AND PRESENT. By 


8. J. Du Torr. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

The Seotsman.—* Mr. Du Toit states his views in the most candid and amiable 
way, and they are exceedingly interesting. The one thing plain is that Britain's 
mission was to develop South Africa for the Boers, and to take her leave when the 
work was done.” 

UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 
Autoblography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official, By Sir W. F. MI&VILLE, 
K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Literature. —* It throws inany interesting sidelights on Egyptian administration, 
and it shows what manner of openings the Consular service may furnish to young 
men who have the grit to shoulder responsibilities,” 


TWO CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 55. each. 


MOTHER DUCK’S CHILDREN. A Coloured 


*icture Book by Gucu (The Countes3 Rasponl). With Verses for youngand old. 
The Wourld.—* A prettier present for a little friend no one need hope to see.” 


THE SQUARE BOOK OF ANIMALS. By 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON. With Riymes by ARTHUR WaUGH. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—* Parents and guardians should buy this book, cut out 
the pictures, have them nicely framed, and hang them up in the nursery.” 
*,* A Limited Edition of this book, on Japanese vellum, 12s. 6d! net. 


New Novels. 
THEY THAT WALK IN DARKNESS : 


Ghetto Tragedies. 
By I ZANGWILL. 6g, 


DARTNELL. By Bensamin Swirt, Author of 


“Nancy Noon.” Cloth, $s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. [Pioneer Series. 


ACTIVE SERVICE. By Srepuen Cranz.- 6s. 
THE LION AND THE UNICORN, and other 


Stories. By RICHARD HARDING Davis. Illustrated, 6s. 


THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Robert 


HICHENS, Author of “ Flames,” &c. 6s. 
CHINATOWN STORIES. By C. B. Fernatp. 


Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 











STANFORD’S aunt 
COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL, 


REISSUE, 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with new Illustrations and Maps, 12 vols, 

large crown 8v9, cloth, 15s. each. 

“The new issue of ‘Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ js a publi 
cation of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographical re. 
sults of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the information 
accurate, but the form in which the work is produced Is admirable, and Englis! 
geography may be proud of such.a series. It is useful for educational purposes 
and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Atheneum. F 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


EUROPE, VOL. I. 


THE COUNTRIES OF THE MAINLAND 
(Excluding the North-West). 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 32 Maps, and over 100 Illustrations, 


The Volumes of the Reissue already published are:~ 


ASIA.—Vol. I. NORTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA 
CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE AND 
JAPAN. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations” 


ASIA.—Vol. II. SOUTHERN AND WESTERN ASIA, 
AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO-CHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY 
IN ASIA, ARABIA, AND PERSIA. By A. H. KEANE, I.RGS, With 7 
Maps and 89 Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEA- 


LAND. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE 


PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of 
“The Cruise of the Marchesa.” With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 


AFRICA.—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Knavz, 


F.R.G.S.. Author of “Asia” in the same Series, “ Eastern Geography,” &. 
With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II]. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. 


KEANE, F.R.G.S., Author of “North Africa” in the same Series, “ Eastern 
Geography,” &c. With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. I. CANADA AND NEW- 


FOUNDLAND. By SaMUEL EDWARD Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), FRSC. 
With 18 Maps and 19 Llustrations. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. II. THE UNITED STATES. 
By HENRY GANNETT, Chief Geographer ot the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. With 16 Maps and 72 Tilustrations. 

“ EUROPE,’ Vol. II, and “SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA” are in 
active preparation, 





JUST READY. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF GEOGRAPHY. 


A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Geographical Knowledge from 
the Earliest Times to the First Circumnavigation of the Globe. 
By JOHN KEANE. 
With 19 Maps and 7 Illustrations. 


“4 short but remarkably comprehensive, well-writtén, and interesting sketch, 
....Could not well be more vividly and accurately presented.”"—Scotsman, 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1899. PRICE 28, 6D. 








CONTENTS. 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
2. THE COMING STORM IN THE Far East. By “Ignotus.” 
3. DEMOCRACY AND THE Wak. By H. W. Wilson. (Author of “Ironclads 
in Action.”) 
4. THE VATICAN AT WORK. By Richard Bagot. 
5. WALTER BaGEHOT..- By Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff,G.CSL 
6. A PLEA FOR SYMBOLIC LaNna@uaGE. By His Excellency Sir Chibchen 
Loféngluh, K.C.V.O. (The Chinese Minister in London.) 
7. AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
8. Taz Pouril TEACHER IN RURAL SCHOOLS. By Lady Rayleigh. 
9. A WINTRR’S CAMP 1N GIPPSLAND. By C. Bogue Luffmann. 
10. THE TRANSPORTS AND THE TROOPS. By Arthur Shadwell. 
11. Joun DONNE. By Leslie Stephen. 
12. GREATER BRITAIN. 
13. CORRESPONDENCE (After the War. By Sir Henry Meysey Thomps, 
Bart., M.P.—M. Urbain Gohier’s Charges. By Henry Gibbs). 


” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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f.B.Robinson & Co.'s New Books 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Royal 8v0, cloth gilt, gilt top, 336 pp., 18s. net. 
yoR SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS. 


SOMALILAND. 
By C. V. A. PEEL, F.RGS., F.ZS. 


A thrilling story of sport and adventures met with 

in the course of two expeditions into the interior of 
the country. Profusely illustrated from photographs 
y the author, and with original full-page drawings 
py that great portrayer of wild animal life, Edmund 
‘gldwell. 
Gs standard work on “Somaliland,” which has 
taken upwards of four years to compile, concludes 
with descriptive list of every animal and bird known 
toinhabit the country. The book contains an original 
map, drawn by the author, slowing the heart of the 
Marehan and Haweea countries previously untrodden 
by white man’s foot. 


ILLUSTRATED COLLEGE HISTORIES. 
6s. net.—-NEW VOLUMES, 
Oxford Series. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE. By Rev. 


H. A. WILSON, M.A., Fellow and Librarian. 


JESUS COLLEGE. By E.G. Harpy, 
M.A., Fellow and Vice-Principal. 
BALLIOL COLLEGE. By H. W. C. 


DaVIs, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Cambridge Series. 
KING’S COLLEGE, By Rev. A. AUSTEN 


LEIGH, M.A., Provost of King’s. 


CLARE COLLEGE. By J. R. War- 
DALE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor. 
Other Voluvnes to follow. 


OUTCOMES OF OLD OXFORD. 
By Rey. W. K. R. BEDFORD, M.A., Vicar of Walm- 
ley, Birmingham. Wlustrated Sketches of Fifty 
Years Ago. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZLETTE.—* The hook has the 
flavour of ‘the walnuts and the wine,’ carrying one 
agreeably back to the days when people still sat round 
the mahogany and drank like gentlemenarter dinner.’s 


PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS: 
being'a. Manual of Devotions compiled from the 
Supplications of the Holy Saints and Blessed 
Martyrs and Famous Men. By Crcitn HRADLAM. 
Peap. 80, morocco gilt, speciaily designed by E. B. 
Hoare. 5s. net. Cloth gilt, gilt tops, 3s, 6d. net. 

OUTLOOK.—" A dainty and delighttul little volume, 
within and without.” 


THE BRASSES AND INDENTS 
OF ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. By W. PAGs, F.S.A. 
With numerous Reproductions, demy 8vo, paper 
covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF OXFORD. By 
JACQUES BARDOUX. Translated from the French, 
at the Author's request, by W. R. BARKER. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. MARGARET L. Woops. 
Demy 16mo, buckram, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book has received appreciative notices in 
Daily News, Daily Telegraph, Standard, Literature, 
Spectator, Globe, Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, Dundee 
Advertiser, &¢. 

LITERATORE—* Rxcollently fresh and pleasant 
reading.’ : 


THE ROLLS HOUSE AND 
CHAPEL. The former Home of Jewish Converts. 
The History of an Interesting and now Demolished 
Portion of Old London, with Illustrations of the 
XIth-Century Chancel Arch, Discovered in Pull- 
ing Down the Chapel; a Facsimile of a Convert’s 
Receipt for his Allowance, with Signature in 
Hebrew, &c. By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A, Paper 
covers, 1s. net. 

LAW TIMES.—*Some exceedingly interesting in- 
formation is here collected together about this early 
chavity for the benefit of any Jews who had embraced 
Christianity.” 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BRITISH SATIRISTS. With an Introductory 
Essay by CECIL HEADLAM, late Demy of Magdalen 
College, Oxtord. Crown &yo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

ATHEN.1LUM.—* His book was a decidedly good 
idea, which has been well carried out. The introdue- 
tory essay is a scholarly performance.” 


THE COUNSELS OF WILLIAM 
DE BRITAINE. A Volume of Seventeenth- 
Century Precepts and Aphorisms. Revised by 
HERBERT H. STURMER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. 

QUEEN,.—“ It is cut out for a school prize.” 


The HOME COUNTIES MAGA- 
ZINE. An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine de- 
voted to the Topography, Natural History and 
Literature of London and the Home Counties. 
Edited by W. J. HaRDy, F.S.A. Annual Sub- 
scription, 6s. 6d.; Single Parts, 1s. 6d. Case tor 
binding, Is. 6d. 

Vol. I. (1899), with INDEX, parchment back, cloth 
sides, 8s, 6d. net; half-parchment, bevelled boards, 
lt tops, 10s. net. Over 100 Plates and I[llustrations. 

ATHENAUM.—“ Deserves a warm welcome. It 
roe itten in a popular style, aud is excellently illus- 

rated.” 





Prospectus for 1900 on application. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and C2., 
4 GREAT RUSSELL STREEL, BLOOMSBURY. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST’S REMINISCENCES. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


RECOLLECTIONS, 1832 to 1886 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, K.C.B., 


For muny years Private Secretary to the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and subsequently 
Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board, In 2 vols. With Portraits and Sketches, in- 
cluding Portraits of Sir Algernon West and of the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton by the 
Marchioness of Granby. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

WORLD.—* Well endowed with attributes that command for it an indisputable place among the books that 
every one must read, and that every one will read with pleasure.” : 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The book is like its author. It is kind, it is amusing, it is discreet, it is 
full of knowledge, it puts every one on good terms with himself, and makes even a soured and embittered 
reader faucy for the moment that thé world is a better place than he has actually found it.” 


MEMOIRS OF A REVOLUTIONIST. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. With an Introduction by GEORG BRANDES. In 2 vols., 
with 2 Portraits of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 2ls. 

ACADEM Y.—* We have here more than fine materials ; we have them in artistic fusion, adorned and recom- 
mended by a moderate style and by urbane and wise reflections. ‘To read Kropotkin’s life ts to ascend to the 
root of our age and take in the view ona clear and genial day....We wish we could indicate one-tenth of 
the signiticance and poignant interest of these Memoirs.” 








ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


NOW READY.—In 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely Ulustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 
Topographical Views, &c., 16s. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


3y SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 





New Volume of the ‘““HAWORTH” EDITION of the ee 
LIFE AND WORKS of the SISTERS BRONTE 


ON DECEMBER 15TH.— With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt top, ¢s. 
By CuarLotre Bronté. With a Preface by Mrs. Humpury 


VILLETTE. 


WARD. 
*,* Further Volumes will be Issued at Monthly Intervals. Prospectus on application. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF ACTIVE CAREERS. 


Edited by Miss PrrcatRy. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The volume includes Essays by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Malet, K.C.B., Lord Monkswell, F.RS., Sir 
Reginald Palgrave, K.C.B., Rear-Adiniral Sir C. C, Penrose Fitzgerald. R.N., Major-General J. F. Maurice, C,8., 
R.E.. Lieut.-Genera! J. J. MacLeod Innes, V.C., Major-General O'Callaghan, the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, Sir 
Herbert Stephen, Bart., Augustine Birrell, Q.C.. M.P.. R. Brudenell Carter, F.R.C.S., the Rev. A. Austen Leigh, 
Provost of King’s Colieve, Cambridge, Dr. Welldon, Metropolitan Bishop of Calcutta, the Rey. G. T. Heywoou, 
J. Herbert Tritton, J. A. Fuller Maitland, G. F, Watts, R.A., and Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


HEALTH ABROAD: a Medical Handbook for Travellers. 


Edited by EpMUND Hopuovsek, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With Special Cuapters on EGYPT and NORTH AFRICA, by Dr. LEIGH CANNEY ; CENTRAT APRICA, by 
Dr. HARFORD BatTrensny ; CONTINENTAL TRAVEL, by Dr. STUART TIDEY and the Eprror: SOUTH 
AFRICA, by Dr. B.J. GUILLEMARD; SOUTH AMERICA, by Dr. G. H. PENNELL; INDIA, by Dr. W. J. Sime- 
son; and AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and NORTH AMERICA, by the EDITOR, 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. By the Rev. W. 


Pack ROBERTS, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author of “ Law and God,” * Liberalism in 
Religion,” &e. Second Hdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CTS :-—Confession-— Absolution—Holy Scripture—Athanasian Creed—Damnation, &c. 
-“Any one who believes the Broad Church party to be altogether extinct, should turn to‘ Our 
Praver Book : Conformity and Conscience,’ by Canon Page Roberts.” : 

SPECTATOR.—* The subject is the comprehensiveness of the English Church, with a special reference to 
those who do not feel themselves able to accept the whole system of dogma.” 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE (ANNE 


GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED Cock. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays of a Literary 
Veteran. By the late JAMES PayN. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by LESLIE STEPUEN. Crown 
8v0, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, sometime Capt. 39th 


Foot and Australian Explorer. By Mrs. NAPIER GEORGE SfURT. With Portraits and Maps, demy 
8yvo, 16s. ’ 
NEW VOLUME OF DR. FITCHETT’S IMPORTANT WORK 
HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE. The Story of the 


Great War (1793-1815). To be completed in 4 vols. crown 8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles, Plans, 6s. each. 
ON DECEMBER 15TH.—With 16 Portraits and 6 Plans, 
Vol. I, THE STRUGGLE FOR THE SEA. 
Vol. I., FROM THE LOW COUNTRIES TO EGYPT, was published on November 4th. 
And the remaining Volumes will be issued at intervals. 
GLOBE.—“ Mr. Fitchett has a complete grasp of his subject....His book should find a place certainly in 
every library, civil and military.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DEAR IRISH GIRL.” 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE WAY OF A MAID,” “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” &e. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


LIST. 





A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


5) s 
LUCIAN’S WONDERLAND. Being a 
Translation of the “Vera Historia.” By ST. J. B. WYNNE WILLSON, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations by A. Payne Garnett. Feap. 4to, handsomely 
bound in art vellum, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF DEVOTION. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


PRAYERS FROM THE POETS. 


Edited by LAURIE MaGnvs, M.A., Author of “A Primer of Wordsworth,” 
é&ec.; and CEcIL HEADLAM, B.A., Author of “Prayers of the Saints,” &c. 
With specially designed Title-page, and tastefully bound. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By L. CopE CORNFORD. Being the New Volume of “Modern English 
Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Cornford has proved himself specially well fitted for a difficult, a delicate, 
and at this hour a necessary task....Stevenson himself would not have shrunk 
from an examination so independent and so able, and would have enjoyed the fine 
balance of Mr. Cornford’s mind.”—Bookman. 

“A pleasant and just appreciation.”—Outlook. 

“A model of sane and sound criticism, written by one who has a profound 
knowledge and a clear understanding of Stevenson’s works.”—Da‘’» Mail. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A CLAIM ON KLONDYKE. A 


Romance of the Arctic El Dorado. By EDWARD RopPER, F.R.G.S.- With 10 
Full-page Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 68. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE HEBRiW TRAGEDY. By 


Lieut.-Col. C. R. CoNDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., Author of “The 
a and the East,” “The Hittites and their Language,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
6d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY BABY.” 


ONE YEAR. By Vororsza Gerarp, Author 


of “A Spotless Reputation,” “A Forgotten Sin,” “The Impediment,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
SABBATH SONGS AND SONNETS 
AND BY-WAY BALLADS. By JEANIE MORISON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


“They are all touched with a noble humanity and inspired with purity of 
spiritual feeling.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ The sonnets rise to a considerable height of poetic expression and are all per- 
vaded by breadth of view aud deeply reverential and devotional sentiment.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


ON TRIAL. Second Edition. By Zack. 
WINDYHAUGH. Fourth Edition. 


TRAVERS (Margaret G. Todd, M.D.) 


MONA MACLEAN. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


THE FOWLER. 


HARRADEN, 


OUR LADY OF DARKNESS. 


CAPES. 





By GRAHAM 
Fourteenth Edition. By 


Third Edition. By Brarrice 


By BERNARD 


JOHN SPLENDID. Sixth Edition. 


MUNRO, 


SIR SERGEANT. By W. L. Watson. 
THE DON AND THE UNDERGRADUATE 


By W. E. W. CoLLins. 


By NEIL 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,010. DECEMBER, 1899. 2s, 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF AN OLD SCHOLAR. By Charles Whibley. 
FATHER ROUELLOT. By Hugh Clifford. 

CHARLES FOX AND CHARLES THE SECOND. By G.S. Street. 

A LANDSMAN’S CRUISE WITH THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 
LorD JIM: A SKETCH. Chaps. 6-7. By Joseph Conrad. 

A VISION OF COLOMBO. By Mrs. A. S. Boyd. 

THE INVISIBILITY OF THE SOLDIER. By Lieut.-Col. C. H. Powell. 
THE SAMOA AGREEMENT IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 

LorRD LyTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. By a Military Contributor. 
Is THIS WAR A NECESSITY ? 

INDEX. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0’3 List 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE MAP OF LIFE: 
Conduct and Character. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM E£. GZ. Lkcry. 
8vo, 10s. 6d, 


POEMS. [Fcap 8vo, 5s. 








THE HISTORY OF LORD 


LYTTON’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 1876-1880. Compiled trom Letters 
and Official Papers. By Lady Berry BALFouR. With Portrait and Ma 
medium 8yo, 18s. P, 

“The first adequate endeavour to present the crowning laboursof Lord Lytton's 
official life in a proper light, and its value to the future historian is unquestion- 
able.”—Standard. 

“Lady Betty Balfour has done a noble service to her father’s memory....At 
present we shall only say that no honest judgment can hereafter be formed on our 
relations with Central Asia without a caretul study of the facts and documents 
presented in this book.” —Zimes., 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. By the Right Hon. F. Max MULLER. 8vo, 183, 
“We will only say that, as a book of reference for missionaries, and as a 
permanent repertory of information of a kind useful in a very high degree in such 
a work as this, the book is invaluable.” —Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE 


OF MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STANLEY (LADY STANLEY OF ALDERLEY), 
With Extracts from Sir John Stanley’s “ Praeterita.” Edited by one of their 
Grandchildren, JANE H. ADEANE, Editor of “ The Girlhood of Maria Josepha 
Holroyd.” With 10 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 18s, 
“Every reader of ‘The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd’ will heartily 
welcome this second yolume.”—Daily News. < 


BEESLY’S LIFE OF DANTON. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE 


ALPS. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations, New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


JANE AUSTEN: her Contemporaries and 
Herself. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“What predisposes us in fayour of Miss Austen’s fascinations is the affection 
which invariably warms the admiration. We see it in every page of Mr. Pollock's 
charming little monograph, and we are persuaded that if it is as generally read as 
it deserves to be, it must revive any waning interest in Miss Austen and her con- 
temporaries. No man could have been better equipped for the task, which wasa 
labour of love.”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY MABEL HOWARD. 


UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 68. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 








NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 





THE LEADING | LARGE TYPE. 
BABY’S | SHORT 
ANNUAL. STRINGS. | WORDS. 


Abundance of pictures. Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





“A great favourite.”—RECORD. 





“Sunshine for the nursery. Plenty for the money, and of right good quality 
too.’—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 





“Capital for young children.”—Cark TIMEs. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

Gy P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
© SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 02 
application. 


i 1 
OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSEULERS IN THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Boos supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson's Complete Works, 11 vols., tine set, 
20s. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOiLAND BOOK 0, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 
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IRCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


JANICE MEREDITH Br 
JANICE MEREDITH Paul Leicester Ford, 
JANICE MEREDITH 6s. 








SUNNINGWELL Br 
SUNNINGWELL ; F, Warre Cornish 
SUNNINGWELL 6s, 


PORTRAITS, 42s. net. 


The MARCHIONESS OF GRANBY’S Volume 
of PORTRAITS is now ready. and con- 
sists of reproductions of her Pencil Portra.ts 
of well-:nown Men and Women and Children. 
The volume contains in all 51 Portraits, 
and costs 42s. net; purchasers of the 
volume have the opportunity to purchase 
single copies of all or any of the portraits 
in the uelume at a cost of 7s. 6d. net each. 
Amongst the 51 Portraits are included those 
of Her Majesty the Queen, the Duchess of 
leinster, the Marquess of Salisbury, the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lady Helen Vincent, 
The Right Hon. H H. Asquith, M. Paderewski, 
lord Charles Beresford, Mr. Kipling, and 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 





Books for Young People. 





THE NEW BOOK BY “UNCLE REMUS,” BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED, 6s. 


PLANTATION PAGEANTS. 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus). 


THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


Being Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Litera- 
ture in Illustration of the Reigns of English Monarchs from 
the Conquest to Queen Victoria. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by G. L. GOMME. With Illustrations by H. S. BANKS, 

Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt, 6s. 


“There is more genuine enjoyment to be got out of this book than can be 
found in a score of modern historical romances.”—Black and White. 


UNIFORM WITH 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 6s. 
AND 


THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 6s. 


SINGING -TIME: a Child’s Song Book. 


Music by ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 








Drawings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


Crown 4to, 5s. 


“The musicians of the nursery should possess themselves of this charming 
Volume of children’s songs.”— Westminster Budget. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 6s. 


“A very interesting book, carefully put together, from the best authorities, 
excellently illustrated by Mr. Alexander Ansted, and one which may be con- 
Adently recommended.” —Spectator. 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 





MESSRS. GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.'S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADMTRALS ALL.” 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWROLT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
_ “ Wth profuse and beautiful illustrations by Mr. Gordon Browne, who is evidently 
ts his element here, Mr. Newboit’s version is very good indeed.”—WORLD. 


‘* No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in ou? 
‘rough aud tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented in a better 
form,” —ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE, 


SECOND EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL RHYMES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF 
THE NURSERY. 


With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTsBURY. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, 
RI Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


* The prettiest and most complete collection.” — WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
“* It ts impossible to praise the volume too highly.” —BLACK AND WHIT. 


A THRILLING BOOK BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title-page and Frontispiece from 
Drawings by A. G. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
‘Mr. Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘ frail cockleboat of aromance.’ It és 
nothing of the kind, Jt isan uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable” 
—SCOTSMAN. 


VOL. I. NOW READY. 


THE SUN-CHILDREN’S BUDGET. 


Edited by PH@:BE ALLEN and Dr. HENRY W. GODFREY. Containing Contri- 
butions by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, Mrs. EARLE, ROSALIND NORTHCOTE, 
Jvuuius H. EB. Vings, F. G. HEATH, Lizz!iE Dras, M. GRENFELL, and others, 
With [llustrations of Plant Life. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


* Bright amusing paper on plant-life, excellent illustrations,” —DAILY NEWS, 
“ Not only attractive, but en‘ertaining.” CHURCH BELLS. 

‘* Always interesting and sometimes quaint.” -CHURCHWOMAN, 

‘¢ It fills a unique place in literature of the kind,’—@G. F. S. JOURNAL. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NOBODY’S SCRAP BOOK. 


By the Popular Author and Artist of “ Nonsense for Somebody, Anybody, or 
Everybody, particularly the Baby Body.” Printed in Colours, folio, illustrated 
boards, 33. 6d. 


THE NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT.” 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ErnEL L. HEDDLE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne,R.IL Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


COURAGE. 


By IsMAY THORN. Dlustrated by Gordon Browne. Square 16mo, cloth, 2s. 
Uniform with the same Author's other Volumes: “Quite Unexpected,” 
“Geoff and Jim,” “ Captain Geoff,” “ A Fiock of Four,” and “Jim.” 


THE MOST POPULAR OF ANNUALS. 


CHATTERBOX. 


Edited by the Kev. J. ERSKINE CLARK, M.A. New Volume now ready, 33. 
and 6s., 416 large pages, 12 Coloured Plates, and over 200 Engravings. 
[Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS FOR 1899, 


13 beautiful Coloured Plates, besides Engravings. This popular magazine 
1s published monthly, price 1d. 


CHICKABIDDY STORIES. 


By EDMUND MITCHELL. With numerous Illustrations by Norman H. Hardy. 
Fancy cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SUNDAY. 


Reading for the Young. 3s. illustrated paper boards; 5s. cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. New Volume now ready. 416 large pages and over 240 
Original Ulustrations. 
“ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in theee pages.” SPECTATOR. 
“ We can imagine nothing better culculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
observance tn the schoolroom and nursery.”—TIiMES. 
“ Sunday is an old favourite, and is as good as ever.”—PALL MALL GazETT&. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY OF BIRD LIFE BY A 
WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 


WONDERS OF THE BIRD WORLD. 


By Dr. R. BOWDLER SHARPE. With numerous Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Birds and their ways receive vivid description and delineation from Dr. Sharpe 
and from Mr Elwes,and much solid informution ts conveyed by them tn the most 
atlractive sorm.”—SCOTSMAN. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


Library Edition of Augustine Birrell’s Works. 


In 2 vols, crown 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, 12s. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS. By AccustinE 


BIRRELL. 

Vol. l..contains: OBITER DICTA. Series I.—OBITER DICTA. Series II. 

Vol. If, contains : MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. RES JUDICAT.£. 

The Two Volumes are tastefully printed in Large Type, to supply the need of a@ 
Library Edition. j 

“Mr. Augustine Birrell is always good company. Unlike some living writers 
who tight be named, he is always himself, and the self is so sane, so shrewd, so 
vivacious, that this fidelity to it suffices to make his books delightful.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


Tn crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound, Illustrated, 21s. net. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF SHROPSHIRE. 


An Artist’s Sketching Rambles and Researches in the County. Very fully 
Illustrated with Original Drawings. By H. THORNHILL TIMMINS, F.R.GS., 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire” and “ Nooks and Corners of 
{ Pembrokeshire.” 
i In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 5s. 


JOSIAH VINEY. A Record of his Life and 


Work. By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “Myles Standish,” “ From Serooby 
to Plymouth Rock,” &¢c. With a Preface by the Rev. R. LOVETT, M.A. A 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations. . 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


REAL PICTURES OF CLERICAL LIFE IN 


IRELAND. By J. Duncan CratG, D.D., Author of “ La Debanado; or, 
Scenes during the Franco-German War,” &¢c. «+ 

“On the whole, we are bound to say Dr. Craig has produced an uneommonly 
interesting book—a book, like himself, warm-hearted, genial, picturesque--a 
book calculated to while away many a tedious hour, of good tendencies, and we 

wish it, as it deserves, a large circulation and a host of readers.” 

—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown Svo, bandsoinely bound in cloth, 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL: a Tale of the Riviera. 


“This novel is one of considerable merit and well written: the scenes and 
characters are cleverly conceived, and the episodes from the Franco-German war 



























MOWBRAY’S LIST. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


THE CEREMONIAL OF THE ENGLIsy 


CHURCH. By the Rev. VERNON STALEY, Author of “ The C; . rekon 
264 pages, cloth boards, 3s. net. Catholic Religion, 
CONTENTS.—PART. FIRST.—THE MORAL PRINCIPLE 
CEREMONIAL. 1. Introduction. 2. The Object of Ceremonial, 3 nie alators 
of Ceremonial to Doctrine. 4. The Relation of Ceremonial to Devotion owe 
duct. PART SECOND.—THER REGULATION OF ENGLISH CEREMONIAL 1 _ 
'Yhe Principles of English Ceremonial. 3. Modification of Ancient Usages ra “ed 
Ornaments Rubric. 5. The Canons of the English Church. PART THIRDS 
ORNAMENTS AND CEREMONIES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 1. Ornaments f the 
Church in detail, 2. Vestures of the Ministers in detail. 3. Ceremonies a 
Gestures in detail. 7am 
The publishers belleve that this work will supply the long-felt ‘ 
yet scholarly treatise, describing and Pied om the corempaial oan sunle 
English Church. The appeal throughout is to authoritative English sources, > 


FATHER DAMIEN: and Other Verses, By Mrs, 


CoLIN G. CAMPBELL. ~ With a Preface by the Most Rey. WILtiAy 
ALEXANDER, Archbishop of Armagh. Fcap. 8vo, 96 pages, cloth boards 8, 


ET ner. 

THE CHILDREN’S MORNING TEx7. 
BOOK. Edited and arranged by C. M. K. and E.S.L. With 15 Fine half-ton 
Illustrations of Sacred Subjects. Printed in Red and Black. Super royal, 
32mo, cloth boards, 2s. net.; Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d. net. ili 

This charming little book will form a very useful and appropr' 

children. A text with a verse or verses are arranged for wan =e Feat 
and extra readings are included for the movable festivals. . =e 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH DECORATION 


AND CHURCH SYMBOLISM. By the Rev. ERNEST GELDART, M.A, Rector 
of Little Braxted, Essex. Imperial 8vo, 224 pp., cloth boards, 10s. 6d, net. 
Containing directions and advice to those who desire to deck the Church at 
various seasons ; and also the explanation and history of Christian Symbols und 
Emblems. With upwards of 600 Illustrations by the Author. i 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS fo ih 


Sundays and Holy Days of the Christian Year. By ETHEL RoMANEs, Author 
of * Thoughts on the Collects for the Trinity Season,” “The Life atid Letters 
of George John Romanes,” * The Hallowing of Sorrow.” Demy 18mo, 118 pp, 
cloth limp, Is. net; cloth boards, Is, €d. net. . 

















are graphic descriptions of those stirring times. ‘The story is remarkable for 
construction ani minuteness of detail, and altogether it is a most enjoyable 


work.” — Public Opinion. 


BRUCE REYNELL, 


TENENS); or, The Oxford Man in Ireland. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 68, 
M.A. 


“A spirited and earnest story of Irish life and Irish disaffection to-day. 


taining and brisk.”’-—.1cacdemy. 


“The sketches of Irish character are most graphically drawn, and the interest 


is thoroughly sustained.” -—News 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, 


Short and very simple meditations for ail the Sundays and Holy Days of the 
Christian year.” Intended for those to whom, for want of time or tratuing, more 
elaborate books of meditations are not helpful. 








(LOCUM 


Enter- 





London, E.C. 


A VIEW OF THE ATONEMENT. By the 
Rey. J. T. HuTCHESON, D.D., Presbyter, Western Texas, 
tion by the Rev. GEORGE B. STEVENS, Ph.D. D.D., Professor. of Systematic 
Theology in Yale University. Crown 8vo, 214 pp., cloth boards, 4s,” 


With an Introduce. 


A. R. MOWBRAY and CO., Church Publishers, Oxford; 
64-65 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, EC. 





BLACKIE & SON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. | 


THE BOYHOOD OF A. 


_ NATURALIST. By FRED. SMIru. Crown Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6a. 





VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 


By JAMES OLtenaAwr, MuA. (Victorian Era 
Secsies.) Crown Sve, cloth, 2s, 6d, 





BRITISH FOREIGN MIS- 


SIONS. By the Rev. WARDLAW THOMPSON and | 
hey. A. N. JOHNSON, M.A. (Victorian Era 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON; a Critical Study. 


jy STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. (Victorian Era | 
Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Pail Mall Gazette says: “The best critical study 
of Tennyson that has been given to the public.” 


BRITISH COLONIES: their 


Growth and Administration. By the Rev. W. P. 
GRESWELL, M.A., Author of * Africa South of the 
Zanbesi.” (Victorian Era Series.) Crown 8vo, 
cioth, 2s. 6d. 
The volume contains an interesting account of our 
Airicau Colonies, 1837-1897. 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF 


BRITISH HISTORY. By G. TOWNSEND WARNER, | 
M.A., sometime Feliow of Jesus College, Cam- | 
bridge, Assistant Master at Harrow. With Tables, 
Sumnnaries, Maps, Notes, &c. Crown 8vyo, cloth, 
Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH SATIRES. From 


Langland to Lowell. By OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
M.A. (The Warwick Library of English Litera- 
ture.) Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Literature says: “ Mr. Smeaton’s book is scholarly 
and hasall the attractions of its Kind. The student | 
who likes to be carried swiftly from century to cen- 
tury, from one old friend to another, will tind here | 
what he wants. | 





Londen: BLACKIE and SON, Limited., Old Bailey. ! 


| ence.” 


JUST OUT. 


RACING. 
By W. C. A. BLEW. 


EXTRACTS FROM SOME OF THE 
CHAPTERS. 

BOOKMAKERS. 
caster, and Was spoken to by a man very well, but net 
over dressed. He wore a very nice suit of dittos. a 
couple of rings, and a watch chain strong enough for 
the cable of a small rater. 
to me—I had known him years before, when he was a 
billlard-imarker, thanktul tor twopence or so for mak- 
ing a game, I said, ‘I suppose you run the rooms 
now ?’? *Oh, no,’ was the reply, ‘f have a better game 
than that; I'm backing.’ Bookmaking is, and always 
wiil be,a lucrative business, as anyone can tell for 


ay 








| himself if only by looking at the number of first 


eo 


favourites which fail to win 
JOCKEYS !—*“ The stakes have been given to the 


| rider of a Derby winner, and a jockey whose name I 


havealready mentioned once contemptuaously crumpled 
up a cheque for £300, given him by the owner of a 
horse on which he had won a race not in the front 
rauk of contests, with the remark that he had re- 
ceived more than that for riding a blanked two-years- 
old!” 

TURF FINANCE. —“ Sone years ago at Ascot a man 
who had been writing a turf leader for a paper was 
out of harness. To keep the wolf fromn the door he 
advertised as a tipster,an! I heard him say that, in 
three days, fourteen hundred letters, each of them con- 
taining @ postal order for a sovereign, had been de- 
livered at his house.” 


FAMOUS RACEHORSES.—“ In connecticn with 


| ‘Bend Or,’ there is a somewhat interesting story. 


t was, of course, a very lucky day for the Duke of 
Westminster when he gave Mr. Robert Peck 14,000 
guineas for the chestnut Horse * Doncaster,’ the Derby 
winner of 1873, when he won in the colours of the 
late Mr. James Merry, for *‘ Doncaster’ was the sire of 
* Bend Or, and the latter was the sire of ‘Ormonde.’ 
So the purchase of * Doncaster’ who, after being a 
great success at Eaton, was sold to the Hungarian 
Government for 5.000 guineas, was one of those strokes 
of luck which horsebreeders now and then experi- 
&e., &e. 


R. A. EVERETT and CO., 
42 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PAKIS, 1873 





Crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. | 


“Some years ago [ was at Don- | 


He made himself known | 


| third Saturday in January and July. 
| the Haif-yearly Vocumes may ve obtuine through any 


| 
'1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899, 
| insurances granted on Best Terms against 
| ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
| ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees lssued, 


| CLAIMS PAID £4,000,900. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND COMPORTING. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


| WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
: ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London 
INVESTED FUNDS £10.000,v00 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars 
post-free. 





FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. pe 
‘the COUNCIL of the METRUPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Corniild Magazine, post-Iree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 1Us. per 100,0n application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and C.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 
NOTICE.—Infuture the INDES 
| will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to Deceniber'), on the 
Cioti Cases for 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS. 


SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR 
ALL PURSES. 





FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited with Notes and 
Introductions by SIDNEY COLVIN. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 

FOR LOVERS OF A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 


MILLATS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. MILuats. 
With 319 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo 
328, net. 

FOR LOVERS OF THE ADVENTUROUS. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. ByE. A. FitzGeratp. With 
5] Illustrations, 13 of which are Photogravures, a Panorama, and 2 large 
Maps, royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

The narrative of the highest recorded climb. 


FOR LOVERS OF ENGLAND. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


sixtieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. ; leather, 6s. net. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Krp.ine. 


Thousand. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s.; leather, 6s. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
HAMLET. Edited, with an Introduction, Textual Notes, 


anda Commentary, by EDWARD DOWDEN. Demy 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
FOR LOVERS OF DICKENS. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE GISSING. Notes by F. G. KITTON, and I|lustrations by E. H. New. 
2 vols., crown 8V0, 65. net. 


FOR LOVERS OF FINE DRAWING AND HUMOUR, 


THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


his book contains over 100 of Phil May's best drawings. 
FOR LOVERS OF THEIR FRIENDS. 
A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
FOR LOVERS OF BICYCLING. 


ANEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jerrerson. With 


51 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOR LOVERS OF BURLESQUE. 
ULYSSES; or, De Rougemont of Troy. Described and 
Depicted by A. H. MILNE. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. 
FOR LOVERS OF ANIMALS. 


TOMMY SMITH’S ANIMALS. By Epuunp Setovs. 


Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Feap. 8vo, ¢ « 6d. 
FOR LOVERS OF FAIRY-TALES. 


THE CROCK OF GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 


BaRING-GOULD. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fiftieth 


FOR LOVERS OF CHARMING LITTLE BOOKS. 


THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d.net. A new series of Classics, carefully 
edited with Introductions and Notes and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. | IN MEMORIAM. By Atrrep, 
THACKERAY. With an Introduc- | Lonp TENNYsoN. Edited by H.- 
lion by 8. GWYNN. 3 vols. | C. BEECHING, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS, By Aurrep, | MAUD, and other Poems. By 
ee Speen a . ALFRED, sORD ENNYSON. 
Setar Vice” ” Edited by ELIZABETH WoRDs- 


WORTH. 
THE EARLY POEMS OF 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Translated by H..F. CARY, With 
Edited by J. CucrtTon COoLLIns, an Introduction and Notes by 
M.A. PAGET TOYNBEE. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. | THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, A Revised Translation, with an 








with an Introduction and Notes, by Introduction by C. BiéG, D.D. 

C. BIGG, D.D. A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Ly J. W. SUANBRIDGE, M.A. 

By JouN KrBLE. Introduction | LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By 


and Notes by WALTER Lock, D.D. JouN KEBLE. Introduction and 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A Notes by WALTER LOCK, D.D. 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. By | THE TEMPLE. By Georce 
WILLIAM Law. With an Intro- HERBERT. Introduction and 

Notes by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D. 





duction by C. Brac, D.D. 


THOUGHTS ON HUNTING. By Peter BeEcKrorp. 


Edited by J.OTHO PAGET,and Illustrated by G. H. Jarland. Demy &¥o, 10s. 6d. 

_ This edition of one of the most famous classics of sport. contains an intreduc- 

tion and many footnotes by Mr. Paget, and is thus brought up to the standard of 
modern knowledge. 


CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

A complete survey of the subject from St. John and St. Paul to modern 
times, covering the Christian Platonists, Augustine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Medieval Mystics, and the Nature Mystics and Symbolists, including Boéhme and 
Wordsworth, 


THE CAROLINE ISLANDS. By F. W. Currstray. 
With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. €d. net. 
This book contains a history and complete description of these islands—-their 
—— features, fauna, flora; the habits, and the religious beliefs of the in- 
habitants. 


THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER BOOK: 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. DowpEN. D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | The Churchman's Library. 

This volume, avoiding questions of controversy, exhibits the liturgical aims and 
literary methods of the authors of the Prayer Book. 


A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA. By R. L. Jerrersoy. 
Tilustrated, crown 8vo, 6s 
The account of an adventurous ride on a bicycle through Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 
VERSES TO ORDER. 
2s. 6d. net. 
“A capital specimen of light academic poetry.” —St. James's Gazette, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Gopuey, M.A., Fellow of 


Magdalen College, Oxford. ‘Pott 8vo, 28. 6d. 


By A. D. GopiEy. Crown 8vo, 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Crown 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 3s. net; leather, 4s. net. 

Messrs. METHUEN are about to issue an edition of those novels of Charles 
Dickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing has written 
an Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described. Another valuable feature will be a series of topographical and general 
notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books will be produced with the 
greatest care as to printing, paper, and binding. The first volumes will be— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E..H. 


NEW. 2 vols. 


THE THREE GREAT BOOKS OF 1899. 


“OF EXTRAORDINARY FASCINATION.” 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, with Notes and 
Introductions, by SIDNEY COLVIN. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s. net. 

“Trresistible in their raciness, their variety, their animation....of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, the truest record of a ‘richly compounded 
spirit that the literature of our time has preserved.”—Times. 

“ Thére are few books so interesting, so moving, and 60 valuable as this collec- 
tion of letters. One can only commend people to read and re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin’s part of the work could not have been 
better done. His introduction is a masterpiece.”— Spectator. 

“The most exhaustive and distinguished literary correspondence which England 
has yet seen. Likely to be among modern works one of the most intimately 
beloved.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“The record of a singularly beautiful disposition.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

“A book which will endure for all time.”—Daily Matl. 

“Unique in modern literature.”~-Daily Telegraph. 

“These volumes have more fascination than we can express.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The man is here. It is he himself who speaks, as if he were alive.”—Academy. 

“We despair of giving any idea of the extraordinary richness and variety of 
these letters.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“Mr. Colvin has done his work excellently.”—Atheneum. 

“ These letters reflect marvellously the versatility of Stevenson's richly-dowered 
soul....every page deepens our attachment for this lovable and valiant human 
being. Beautiful books, of which every word is worth reading.” —Speaker. 


“A GOLD MINE OF GOOD THINGS.” 
“THIS SPLENDID WORK. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 


MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, J. G. Minwais 
With 319 Illustrations, of which Nine are in Photogravure. 2 vols., royal svu- 
32s. net. . 
“ Of unusual interest and charm, as manly, unaffected, and simple as was Millais 
oimself.”— Daily Chronicle. 
“The illustrations make the book delightful to handle or to read. 
lingers lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.”—Standard. 
“© This charming book ts a gold mine of good things.”--Daily News. 
“This splendid work.”— World. 
“ Deserves an honoured place on every bookshelf.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Of such absorbing interest is it, of such completeness in scope and beauiy. 
Special tribute must be paid to the extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations.” —Graphte. 
“Mr. Millais tells his story with attractive frankness and with consummate 
tact. The illustrations are of extraordinary interest.”—Datly Graphic. 
“The book overflows with glimpses of famous people.”—Yorkshtré Post. 
“ The book will hold the first place among the biographies of the vear.” 
~— Morning Post. 


THE HIGHEST ANDES. ByE. A. FitzGeraup. With 


2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of which are Photogravures, and a Panorama. 
Royal 8vo, 30s. net. 
Also, a Small Edition on Hand-made Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4to, £5 5s. 
The Narrative of the highest ascent yet recorded. 
“ We have nothing but praise for Mr. FitzGerald’s admirable narrative. A book 
which is not only popular in the best sense of the word, but fs a permanent and 
solid contribution to the literature of mountaineering.”— Times. ‘ > 
“ Author and publisher in this case may be heartily congratulated on the book. 
It is beautifully printed, beautifully fllustrated, and the story is agreeably told.” 





The ese 





—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Messrs. Methuen’s new Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 





METHUEN and CO., Essex street, W.C. 
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JUST READY, price 15s. net. 


MEN & WOMEN OF THE TIME. 
MEN & WOMEN OF THE TIME. 
MEN & WOMEN OF THE TIME. 


Fifteenth Edition. Fifteenth Edition. 
1,300 pages. 1,300 pages. 


Containing a Short but Complete Biography of every 
Man or Woman, English or Foreign, in whom the 
British Public may reasonably take an interest. 


“ An indispensable addition to the reference library.”—STANDARD. 


“The biographies throughout are much fuller than those in any other biographical dic- 
tionary, and in this edition have been carefully and accurately prepared.” —-QUEEN, 





London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW HOW AN ARMY IS COMMANDED, READ 


THE BRAIN OF AN ARMY. By Spenstr 


WILKINSON. Price 2s. 6d. 
“The best manual that exists of the functions of a general staff.”-~Atheneum. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW HOW A MODERN ARMY FIGHTS, READ 


THE VOLUNTE#RS AND THE NATIONAL 


DEFENCE. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Price 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Wilkinson writes with a view to giving those unaccustomed to study the subject closely some general 
idea of the processes of modern war, and his name and Known ability are sufficient to give assurance that his 
explanations will be well thought out and clearly expressed.”—Suturday Review. 


CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SW. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALNS, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. W. Court- 
hope, Esq., 0.B., Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.8., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mra. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir CO. M. 
Kennedy, C.B., K.C.M.G., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., 
Frank T. Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscr ption, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to 
Members, 16s. ©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7iimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it wou!d be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


BHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c, 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


SoLa MsnvyacroBEn—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St, W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 











Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THOS, DE LA RUE & 00, List, 


_ 


THE STANDARD WORK ON w 
New Edition « Twenty-third), 90th Thansaee g 
cloth, gilt extra, 5s. ; handsomely printed in} He 
and Black: Revised throughout, - 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CAVENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON BIL 
New Edition (Seventh), carefully Revised nee Bro, 
d. 


loth, 
BILLIARDS. By J. Bexwerr, Fy. 


Champion. Edited by “Oavenpisy.” 
wards of 200 Illustrations. =" Wik 


eee ee 
THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET 
New Eilition (Ninth), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, §: 
handsomely ws” in Red and Black * 
PIQUET, LAWS OF.  Adopied b 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. Wit 
the Game by “CAVENDISH.” 1 a Treathe cn 











New Edition (Fourth) 8vo, cloth, 
Ww » Cap. 8Vvo, cloth, gilt : 
greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, ta : 


, 
ECARTE, LAWS OF. _ Adopted ty 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. Wi 
the Game by “ CAVENDISH.” es en 





New Edition (Sixth), 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, 9s. 64, 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs; with a Guide fo 
the Game by “Boaz,” and How to Play Bridge, 
by “ BADSWORTH.” 





——. 


8vo, cloth, gilt extra, Is. 


MODERN WHIST LEADS. By G, 


E. Hapow, M.A. 





CARD GAMES BY ‘‘ CAVENDISH,” 
6d. each. American Leads. (8v0). Pocxer 
SERIES: Whist 5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; Rules 
for Second Hand; Rutes for Third Hand. Piquet, 
Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bézique. Ecarté Crib. 
bage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil-Five. Calabra- 
sella. Sixty-Six. 

THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth gilt, 16s, 

PATIENCE GAMES, WITH EXAl- 

PLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illstrated with 


numerous Diagrams. By “CAVENDISH.” Hand. 
somely printed in Red and Black. 








Fourth Edition. Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, $s. Hand. 
somely printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LEADS AND THE UNBLOCKING 
GAME. By “OAVENDISH.” 





Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by “ CAVENDISH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 
by J. L. BALDWIN ; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by JAMES CLAY. 





Sixth Edition. Cap. Svo, cloth, gilt extra, 36. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. PouE, F.R.S. An Essay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORTABLE 
DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1900, in great 
variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. - Also, “ FINGER,” “THUMB,” and 
“PALM”-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 








THOMAS DE LA RUE and C0,, Ltd, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








Monthly, price Half-a-crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE Wak. By An Officer. 

THE Voice oF “THE HooicaN.” By Robert 
Buchanan. 

BaLMyY NOVEMBER. By Phil Robinson. 

A NEW GOSPEL AND SOME NEW APOCALYPSES. By 
J Rendel Harris. : 
THE WOMAN QUESTION IN ITALY. By Dora Melegarl 

PRIEST AND PROPHET. By S. Baring-Gould. 

A PROSE SOURCE OF TEE “GrorGics.” By the 
Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco. 

THE TREND IN AMERICAN CITIES. By J. W. Martin 

THE AGE LIMIT FOR WoMEN. By Clara E. Collet 

ANIMAL CHIVALRY. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

THE VENTCRE oF FaitH. By Emma Marie Call 

LIBERAL IMPERIALISM AND THE TRANSVAAL Wah 
By J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 





INDEX. 
London: IsBisTER & Co., Ltd. Covent Garden, 7. 
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MACMILLAN & CO2S LIST. 





TO BE PUBLISHED 


ON DECEMBER 15th. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD WHITE BENSON 


(Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury). 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton College. 


With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


Prose Writings of Rudyard Kipling 


Extra Crown 8vo, bound in red cloth, with gilt tops, 6s. each vol. 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 


STALKY & CO. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. With Portrait. 
LIFE'S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own People. 
MANY INVENTIONS. ; 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 

SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. With Illustrations. 

THE DAY’S WORK. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 

THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustrations. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 


First Part.—To the Close of the Seven Years’ War. 
numerous Maps and Plans, 8vo, 36s. net. 


GRAPHIC.—“ There can be no two opinions, from whichever point of view one 
takes it, as to the value and the merit of this work. Of absorbing interest to all 
Britishers, it will be invaluable to future historians, and to students of military 
history and tactics, besides being most useful as a book of reference.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THIRD EDITION, with a new Prefatory Chapter dealing with the events which 
have induced the present crisis. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


With 3 Maps, and with the Text of the Transvaal Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





In 2 vols., with 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, late Special Correspondent of the Times in South Africa. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—“ Cannot be too warmly commended to those who appreciate the value 
of fall knowledge passed through the crucible of a clear judgment.” 


THE DRAMA OF YESTERDAY 


AND TO-DAY. By CLEMENT ScoTT. With numerous Portraits, 2 vols. 
8v0, 36s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Clement Scott’s entertaining volumes deal ex- 
haustively with several subjects of indisputable public interest....We may 
conclude our notice of this remarkable work by observing that the interest of its 
first volume is well maintained in its second.” 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY: a Political 


Study. By W. JETHRO BRowN, M.A., LL.D., &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








The Gift-Book of the Season. 


CHORAL SONGS. 


By various Writers and Composers in honour of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 


Bound in Parchment, Music Folio, gilt edges, 21s. net. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, 


And other Literary Estimates. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Capital Christmas Present, 
THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Now Complete in 10 vols, Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 
With Introduction and Notes by Professor C. H. HERFORD. 








GUARDIAN.—“Is in many respects the best that has been produced for the 
general reader.” 
LITERATURE.—* Admirably printed and bound.” 


TIMES.—* Seems admirably fitted to meet the needs of the ‘cultivated but not 
learned’ reader.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


The Astronomer-Poet of Persia. 
Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


The Four Editions with the Original Prefaces and Notes, Extra Crown 8v0, 
8s. 6d. net. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 9s. 


IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. Extra 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


LAMIA’S WINTER QUARTERS. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 9s.; Gilt Edition, 10s. 6d. 


AMONG ENGLISH HEDGE-ROWS 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFTON JOHNSON. With an Introduction by 
HAMILTON MABIE. Extra Crown 8Vvo, 8s. 6d. net. 

















HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 


YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR H. Norway. With Illustrations by JoserH 
PENNELL and I1UGH THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—* The fourth volume of the most fascinating series of topo- 
graphical books yet produced. Bright descriptions and happy anecdotes are given 
by the author, and innumerable ‘bits’ of Yorkshire scenery by two of the besi 
black-and-white landscape artists of the day go to make up a volume which de- 
serves a cordial welcome.” 





NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


THE REAL FRENCH REVOLU- 


TIONIST. By HENRY JEPHSON, Author of “The Platform—its Rise and 
Progress.” With Map, Crown 8vo, 68. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A true and complete history of the Vendean up- 
rising of 1793....Of unflagging interest....Mr. Jephson’s book is eminently 
Cosmopolitan in character and interest alike, and the thinking public of ail 
tatlonalities should be grateful to him for an important contribution to historical 


=— ursurpassed in interest by any fictional masterpiece of the nineteenth 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By Joun RICHARD GREEN. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, F.R.G.S., Author of “Letters from Majorca.” With 
88 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


HARD SAYINGS OF JESUS 


CHRIST: a Study in the Mind and Method of the Master. By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON GRANE, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester and Rector of Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Author of “The Word and the Way.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


GLEANINGS IN HOLY FIELDS. 


By HUGu MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Bible Teachings in 
Nature.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 











THE CYNTHIA OF PROPERTIUS: 


being the First Book of his Elegies. Done into English Verse by SEYMOUR 
Gazi TREMENHEERE, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8v9, 4s. net. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the Man of 


the People. By NORMAN HapGoop. Illustrated with Rare Portraits and 





Facsimiles of Famous Documents. Crown 8yvo, 7s. 6d, Det. 





MACM!LLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 





By G. A. Henty. 
WON BY THE SWORD: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. With 12 Page 


Illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 6s. 
“One.of the most brilliant of Mr. Henty’s historical romances.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The romance is as fascinating as ever came trom Mr. Henty’s pen.” — Westminster Budget. 


A ROVING COMMISSION ; or, Through the Black Insurrection of Hayti. 
With 12 Page Illustrations by Williain Rainey, R.I. 6s. 
“& tale that is as instructive as it is entertaining.’— Times, 
“This graphic and picturesque story.”—Revicew of Reviews. 


NO SURRENDER! a Tule of the Rising of the Vendée. With 8 Page 


I}lustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 5s. 


“A stirring narrative.”--4theneum. 
“It abounds in adventurous incident, and is written with an energy that carries the attention along with 


it.”--Standard. 


NOTE,—The above are the only New Boys’ Books by Mr. Henty 
published . this; season, 





By F. Harrison. By Captain F. S. Brereton. 
WYNPORT COLLEGE: a Story of |WITH SHIELD AND ASSEGAI: a 


With § Illustrations by Harold Tale of the Zulu War. With 6 Illustrations by 


school Life. 
Stanley L. Wood. 3s. 6d. 


Copping. 5s. 


* Full of liféand adventure....The Illustrations are “Crammed full of stirring incident, picturesquely 
remarkably good.”—Standard. and vividly described.”—- Review of the: Week, . 


“The story may be read with pleasure.”—Spectator “Tt can be heartily commended.”—Standard. 


By W. C. Metcalfe. 


By G. Mockler. 
ALL HANDS ON DECK: a Tale of 
THE FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS 5 ae Geen. ae a 
With 8 Illustrations by Chas. M. Sheldon. 4s, ~~ ene eae OF Wane 
“A delightful story for girls.”—Lady. “ The story is throughout admirably told.” 


“ Delightfully entertaining, and the illustrations are — Westminster Budget. 
excellent.”—Pall Mall Gazette. “There is no lack of interest and excitement in the 
story.”—Standard, 


By Gordon Stables. By E. Davenport Adams. 
KIDNAPPED BY CANNIBALS: a|/A QUEEN AMONG GIRLS. With 


Story of the Southern Seas. With 6 Illustrations Six Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 
by J. Finnemore. 3s. 6d. a : “A very interesting and cleverly written story.” 
“ Exciting and interesting from beginning to end.” —Lady. 
—Punch. “A capital story for schoolgirls.”— World. . 


By Eliza Pollard. By Bessie Marchant. 
THE KING’S SIGNET: the Story of | THE GIRL CAPTIVES: a Story of 


a Huguenot Family. With 6 Illustrations by G. the Indian Frontier. Wit? é . 
D. Hammond, R.I. 3s. 6d. an eee aa 1 Illustrations by 
“A stirring tale of the persecution of the Hugue- “Well constructed and never fails in interest.” 
nots, clearly and touchingly told.”"—Guardian. —Spectator. 








NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
George MacDonald’s Stories. 


Fully Wustrated by Laurence Housman, Arthur Hughes, Helen Stratton, and W. Parkingon. 
Price 3s, 6d. each. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH | THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. 


pha , | THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. 
oo ee See A ROUGH SHAKING. 





Finely Illustrated Children’s Books. 
By Carton Moore Parke. By Laurence Housman. 


A BOOK OF BIRDS. With 26Full-; THE STORY OF THE SEVEN 


page Plates and other Illustrations by Carton YOUNG GOSLINGS. Illustrated in Colour by 
Moore Parke. Demy 4to, ds. Mrs. Percy Dearmer. Crown 4to, 2s. 6d. 


Noteworthy for its graphic and vigorous draw- “ This is one of the most satisfying of the children’s 
ings."—Times. } ; poetry books of the vear.”—Literary World. 
~Tllustrated with admirable wash drawings by the “No child need ask for a more charming book.’ 


author.”—Outlook. — Westminster Budget. 


THE PRINCESS OF HEARTS. With | ppp’ peice aiwin Morris. 
» 1th e 
70 Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. Feap. THE | ELEPHANT'S APOLOGY. 
‘ant ti htful a book as it is handsome.” eos giepebarg 
s delightfu eer, —Pall Mall Gazette. “Just the kind of stories which are good for chil- 
dren.” —Atheneum. 


“The tale is told with great skill and the fanciful 
By Mabel E. Wotton. 


delineations of the artist add much to its effective- 
THE LITTLE BROWNS. With 80 


ness." —ecord. 
Tilustrations by H. M. Brock. T cap. 4to, 6s. 


By A. B. Romney. 
LITTLE VILLAGE FOLK. With “ A’really bright story of childhood.” 


Tilustrations by Robert Hope. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. — Morning Post 
«Charming tales of Irish peasant children, narrated “ A very amusing story this, with real children,” 
with humour and pathos."—Lady. —Spectator, 


New Children’s Picture Books. 








A. & C. BLACK’S List 


THE LATEST DICTIONARY OF THE 
IBLE. 


B 
_. VOL. I. NOW READY, 
Imperial 8vo ; price, cloth, 20s, net: half, 
leather, 25s. net. ‘ : 
(To be completed in 4 Vols.) 


ENCYCLOPADIA BIBLICA, 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the 
Rey. T. K. CuEyne, M.A,, D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, and formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Canon of Rochester: 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, MA. 
LL.D., Assistant-Editor of the “ Encyclo. 
pedia Britannica.” 
“Tt is well that we should have a book of this kina: 
those for whom it is intended are well competent 
to use it, and they will find it stimulative where 
it most provokes disagreement, and illuminative 
where it seems *most matter of fact."—A, Mf. F 
in the Speaker. i 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s, 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 


THE DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE 
LIFE IN ISRAEL, IN JUDAISM, AND 
IN CHRISTIANITY ; or, Hebrew, Jew. 
ish, and Christian Eschatology from Pre. 
Prophetic Times till the Close’of the 
New Testament Canon (the Jowett 
Lectures for 1898-99). By the Rey, 
R. H. CHARLES, Author of “The 
Apocalypse of Baruch,” “The Assump. 
tion of Moses,” &c. 
“Tt is a pleasure to come upon the scholarly and 
really thorough book which Professor Charles gives 
us.” —St. James's Gazette. 


NOW READY.—Demy Svo, cloth, price 15s, 


EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA 


A Brief Examination of the Basis and 
Origin of Christian Belief. By PErcy 
GARDNER, Litt.D. 

“ How can a wan disbelievea large part of Christian 
religion and yet be a devout Christian? Solwiter 
ambulando. Mr. Gardner does it. And, of course, he 
is only one specimen of the many examples which 
prove the possibility of living by the light of a recon- 
structed theology. The spectacle of the examples 
must always be the main evidence of the possibility, 
and for that reason it is well that they should be mul- 
tiplied, even when they fall very far short of the 
learning and the sobriety and the restrained intensity 
of the ‘Exploratio Evangelica.””—T. C. SNow, in 
the Speaker. 


NOW READY.—Demy Svo, cloth, price 
10s. 6d. 


TEMPERATE CHILE: a Pro- 


gressive Spain. By W. ANDERSON 
SMITH. formerly Special Commissioner 
to the Chilian Government to Reporton 
their Rivers. 

This is a type of book of which we have not too 
many, an intimate disclosure of a particular partof 
the world by a man who knows what. he is writing 
about. It is neither a history nor the account of a 
tour, but a mixture of both. It deals with Chile 
politically, socially, and generally, besides giving a0 
account of a tour throughout the southern part of the 
country, and the islands about the coast. . The 
natural history chapters which deal with the tour are 
delightful, and distinctly reminiscent of Darwin's 
* Journal of Researches” during the voyage of the 
Beagle, but the resemblance is in manner and subject 
only—the book is written with the freshness of first 
hand knowledge. 


NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s 


AFTER BIG GAME IN CEN- 


TRAL AFRICA : Records of a Sports 
man from August, 1894, to November, 
1897, when Crossing the Dark Continent 
from the Mouth of the Zambesi to the 
French Congo. With a Map of the 
Route and over 60 Illustrations. By 
EpovarD Foa, F.R.G.S._ Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction, 
by F. LEEs. 

“It is, beyond any possibility of doubt, the produc 
tion, not only of a hard-working explorer thoroughly 
conversant with the toils and dangers of the African 
interior, but of a first-rate sportsman, who, without 
being a butcher, has been extraordinarily successfal 
in the pursuit of the rarer and larger of the wild 
fauna of the country....This is a really excellent 
sporting book.”"—Saturday Levier. 





COSY CORNER PICTURES. 4to,| MY VERY OWN PICTURE-BOOK. 


| oes 
with Coloured Illustrations, 1s. | dto, With Coloured Illustrations, Ls. 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. |IN DOORS AND OUT. 4to, with 
Oblong 4to. Illustrated by Alice B. Woodward. Is. | Coloured Illustriitions, 2s. 6d. 
“The pictures are simple, amusing, and cleverly “A charmingly got. up book of pictures and stories 
drawn.”—Manchester Guardian. ' for little folk."—S¢t. Pau!'s, 





_ 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post-free on application. 





NOW READY.—Post Svo, cloth, price 68 


LITERARY REMINIS- 
CENCES. By EpouarD GRENIER. 
Translated from the French by Mrs. 
ABEL Ram. 


“The French are a strange people; and one ual 
never tire of reading about them in books that ming 
good portraiture and good gossip so skilfully as this 








London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London 
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10HN LANE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





essence 
mist EDITION EXHAUSTED on Day of Publication, SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW VOLUME. 


pAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


Mp, Phillips's striking and beautiful tragedy. Mr, Stephen Phillips has touched the story with a master's 
d and in the noblest spirit of tregedy. The play is brimming over with ‘the heaventy rhetoric’ of a 
bao ‘rly visid imaginat’on. Passion 1s eglow on every page, and throughout we catch tha’ special note which 
i has ever named or Cefloed, or ever will name or define, but which even the humblest person who bas 
a free of the Brcti erhood of Letters cannot fail to realise as the eseential mark of true poetry.” — 
iator. 
oboe, direct concerned with the elemental human rassions, and presenting its story in the pereons of 
on strungly-defined characters of the first rank, it should appeal to the dramatic sense, as well as to the rense 
df poetic beanty, A very beaut.ful and original rendering of one of the most touching stories in tie 
vord,"—Times, 


a 





UNIFORM WITH 


POEMS. By Steruen Patties. 


Containing “ Christ in Hades” and ‘* Marpessa.” 

Mr, Wruttaa Wareo in the Fortnightly says:—** In ‘Marpessa’ be has demonstrated what I should hardly 
have thought demonstrable—that another pcem can ba finer than ‘Chr st in Hades.” I had Jong believed, and 
py belie: Was shared by pot a few, that the poetic possibilitie: of classic myth were exbausted, yet the youngest 
dour poets takes this ancient rtory and make: it n-wly beautiful, kindles it into tremulous life, clothes it with 
the mystery of interwoven delight and pain, aod in the best sense keeps it classic all the while.” 

The Two Volumes, crown 8vo, ¥s. net, or separately 4s. 6d. net each. 


IN CAP AND BELLS: a Book of Verse. By Owen Seaman, Author 


of ‘The Buttle of the Bays.” Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. [Just Published. 


ENGLISH ELEGIES. By J.C. Battery (Bodley Anthologies). 5s. net. 
[Just Published. 
OSBERN AND URSYNE. By Jouy Ottver Hosses. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“In her prose work ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ has set up a very high standard for criticism to judge her by. 
Shis short rseay in dramatic verse can only add fresh prcot of the fine catholicity of her gevius.”-OwxEN 
Susan, in the Morning Post. 


RUBA'YAT OF OMAR KHAYAM. A New Translation. By 


Mrs. H. M. Capziyu. With an Iotroductioa by Dr. Garnett, C.B. Damy 8vro., 5s, net. 
“(Qmsrians will peruse with much interest Mrs, Cadell’s interpetration of their favourite.”— Globe, 


FLORILEGIUM LATINUM., Translations into Latin Verse (Pre- 


Victorian P. e's). E ited by Rev, F. St. Jonn Toacgrray and Rev. E. D. Stons. Crown 8ro, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Throughout the work stands ou a stealy plane of correctn: ss and tin sn ”’-—Speaker. 




















SATAN ABSOLVED: « Victorian Mystery. By Witrrip Scawen 


Bivxt, With a Fr ntispiece in Photogravare after G. F. Watts, R.A. Pott 4to, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Martaew Arxorp. With an Introduction by Arrncr 
CuRistoPHER BENSON, and upwards of 70 Ilustrations and a Cover Design by Henry Ospovat. Crown 8vo, 
bound in buckram, gilt top. 6s. net. 


’ 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. by Givperr 
Wars. Edited by Grant Allen. With upwards of 200 Illustrations by Edmund H, New, Uniform 
wih “ Walton’s Angler.”’ cap 4to, 568 pages, bound in buckram. 2is, net. 

The St. James's Gazette says :—'‘ We have never eeen this book in a more agreeable or appropriate form,” 

“A magnificent edition.’’—Dai/y News. ** An artistic triumph.”’— Pall Mall. 

“bis beautiful hook.’’--Darly Chronicle. “* This admirable edition,’’—Literary World, 

“A delightful edition,” —Dui/y Telegraph. ** A hands me edition,’’—Scofsman. 

“4 fine volume admirably printed.’”’--Litcrature. “The noblest edition that has yet appeared,”’ 


Academy. 
OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. By Herex Muay (Mrs. Caldwell 


Crefton), With 10 Full-page and 25 smalier Illustrations, and a Cover Design by Edmund H. New. 
Uniform with *‘ In the Garden ef Peace,” by the same Autbor and Artis’. Crown 8ro0, 5s, nat, 
“A delicious volume of open-air descriptive essays by the author of ‘In the Garden of Peace’ end o her 
pa w'tractive books, Mr. New's bcautitul illustrations enhance the attractiveness of this compsnionable 
work ''— Observer. 


OVER 20,000 COPIES OF THE ORDINARY EDITION ALREADY SOLD. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kenseru Graname, Author of “Dream 


Days,” ‘‘ Pagan Papers,” &c. With 19 Full-page llastrations and numerous Ornaments, and a Cover 
Dirign by Maxfleld Parrish, Pott 4to, 6e, net. 
“*The Go den Age’ is one of the few books which are well-nigh too praiseworthy for praise.”’"—Mr, A. C. 
SWINBURNE, in the Datly Chronicle, 
“For one who loves chilcren, the new edition ef Mr, Kenneth Graheme’s ‘ Golden Age’ should te the most 
velcome gif: that the generous giver could think cf. . . . This new impreasion is iliustrated with rome 
tacellent wash drawings by Maxfield Parrish, who has reproduced the creations of Mr. Grahame's tertile brain 
ftithfally and with much technica! skill; they are a great enhancement to the text.”-—Pall Mul. 


THE EDUCATION OF MR. PIPP. Eighty Full-page Cartoons, 
40 of which are hitherto unpublished, usiform with © sketches aud Cartoons,” ‘f Drawings,”’ &. By C, 
Dana Gtnson, Oblong folio (12 in. by 18in.). 20s, [Just Published, 




















THE DECAY OF SENSIBILITY, and other Essays and Sketches. 
A By STEPHEN Gwynn, Autbor of * The Repentance of a Private Secretary.” 5s. net. 

Mr. Guynn bas a keen eye for other things beside men and women, and no better antidote could ba 
Mesctibed tor November foga than one of his essays daily.” — Datly Chronicle. 
__Avennine essayist. ”"—Suturday Reriew. 





THE REAL MALAY: Pen Pictures by Sir Frank Sweitennas, 
& K-C.M.G., Author of ‘* Malay Sketches” and ‘‘ Unaddrersad Letters.”” Crown Sro, 6s. 

‘Would Interest and amuse the leat adventurous of stay-at-homes; and for the msn who wants to know the 
way ashe ia, it is indispensable,” —Scofsmar. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 








APPRECIATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Ros: wrey, With Portrait. Crown Sro, Fr. net. 


——— 


Delivered by Lorp 


THE EXPANSION OF WESTERN IDEALS AND THE 


WORLD SPRACE. Ry Cnrarces Warnsteiy, Slad» Professor at Cambridge University. Feap. &r », 3°, €d. 





THE LAND OF CONTRASTS: a Briton’s View of his American 
Kin, By James Furtarton Mciraran, Author of “ Baedeker'’s Handbocks to Great Briain and United 
a “eee Crown &Svo, @s, ner 
One of the best of the lighter books en the United States that we have had for a jong time.”’ 





Daily News. 


——— 





JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER -~ - | 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
LONDON: Vigo Street, 
251, 


NEW YORK: 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 





ee . 
A HUNDRED FABLES OF LA FON- 


TAINE. With 100 Full-paze Illustratiens, Tisl-- 
page, Frontispiece, and Cover Design by Percy 
J. Binuincuurst. Uuiform with “A H:nared 
Fables of sop.” Feap. 4to, €s. 

“There is some excellent drawing in a new and 
handsome volume of ‘One Hundred Fab'es «f ia 
Fontaine.” . . . For the drawings alone this hand 
some book thould be prized.’’—Pall Mall. 





CULLIVER’S TRAVELS, With up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations by Herserr Coxs, 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“To yourg folks meeting their Gulliver for the 
first time, Mr. Cole's editicn wil prove a blessing 
beyond praisre.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUN: 


Fairy Tales. By Everyn Smarr. With 8 Ful- 
page coloured I}lustrations and a Cov.r Desiyu by 
Nelie syrett. Frap. 4to, 6s, 

“The vivid imagination and tbe genuins buwmour of 
which Miss Evelyn Sharps earlier fairy tales gave 
proot have again stood her in goud stead. We vo not 
know ¢f any ot the o!d, old stories of the nursery which 
this new collection of hers does not equal.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 











PIERRETTE: Fairy Stories. By Heyrr 
Ds Vers Stacpootr. With 20 Fu l-page Mlus- 
trations aad Cover D-siza by Charies R bivson. 
Crown 8vo, clovh, gile top, 63. 

** Ooe of ths most a tistic books for children that 
has made its appearance this year.’’—Gentlewoman, 


Price 4s. 6d. 





BLUE BEARD’S PICTURE BOOK. 
Conta‘ning Blue Beard, The Sleepy Besuty, and 
Baby's Own Alpbahec, With new Covers, Titles, 
End Papers, and newly-written Preface, by 
Water Cxane. In volume, cloth, 4s. 6d.; ia 
parts, separately, 1s. each. 

*“No one hes been able to dispute Mr.. Crane’s 
position as limner-in-chief to the nureery; his books 
will always remain favourites.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A CHILD’S PRIMER OF NATURAL 
HtiStORY. By Otiver Herrorp. With 48 
Ijlustrations by the Author, 4s, 6d. 


A 7 Price 3s. 6d. 
THE SUITORS OF APRILLE: a Fairy 


Tale. By Norway Ganstix. With 20 Tllustra- 
tions avd a Cover Design by Char'es R-binson. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, gilt top, 53, 6d, 

‘*A charming little story, written in the vein of 
true romance. Young readers will follow the adven- 
tures of Aprille with the eager interest born of a 
healtby desire to see virtue triumphant aud wrong 
deposed,’’— Pull Mall, 











JACK OF ALL TRADES: a Book of 
Nonsense Vise. By J.J. Burr. With Llartra- 
tions and Cover by Charles Rob'nson. Uniform 
with © ‘I'ne New Nuah’s Ark.” Feap. 4to, 3s, 6d, 

Price 1s. 
By WALTER CRANE, 


BLUEBEARD. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
BABY’S OWN ALPHABET. 


rn 


New Six Shilling Novels. 





THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN: a Novel. 
By fHomas Coun, Author ot ‘* Mr. Passingham,” 
** Carpet Courtship,’ ac. 

“A more sprightly and desirable comedy than ‘ The 

Judgmeut of Helen’ could not be wished tor.” 

— Seotsman, 


| THE REALIST: A Modern Komance. 
By Henpent FLrowgepsw, Author of A Cel. bate’s 
Wile.” 
‘One of the most impressive works of imagination 
since Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Moonstone.’ ”’ 
-Dundee Advertiser. 





THE WHITE DOVE: a Novel. By 
W. J. Locks, Autor of “ Derelicts,” ‘* Idols,’ 


&e, eee 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT: an 
Historical Romance. By Frank Matuew, Author 
of * Defender of the Faith,” “The Wood of the 
Brambles,” &«. 


W. 
Fifth Avenue. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.S STANDARD BOOKS 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portralts. 12 vols. large crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. each. 

Vols. I.-V1. HISTORY OF ENGLAND | Vols. VII.-X. ESSAYS & BIOGRAPHIES. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF] Vols. XL-XII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. ANCIENT ROME, &.,and INDEX. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. iv vols. post 8vo, £4 16s, 


HISTORY OF KFNGLAND FROM THE 
ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 5s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 2 vols, crown 
Svo, 12s. 





“ALBANY” EDITION. With 6 Por- 
traits. 6 vols, large crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d each. 

CABINET EDITION. 8 vols, post 8vo, 48s. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 4 vols, crown | “EDINBURGH” EDITION. 4 vols. 8vo, 
8v0, 16s. 6s. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown] CAPINET EDITION. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
24s. 





8vo, 6s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION. 2 vols. crown 
8v0, 88. 

“TREVELYAN” EDITION. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 9s. | 8vo, 68. each. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d.; or gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d 
BIJOU EDITION. 18mo, 2s, 6d. gilt top. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
“ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





POPULAR EDITION. Feap. 4to, 6d. sewed; 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
ANNOTATED EDITION. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth. 


By Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD 


MACAULAY. 
POPULAR EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ; CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
28. 6d 12: 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown | “ EDINBURGH” EDITION. 2 vols 
8vo, 6. Svo, 63. each. 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Part I. 


1766-1776. Svo, 16s. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, 18s. | “SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. each. 


THK ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF | OCEANA ; or, England and her 
ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6u. Colonies. With 9 Illustrations, 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE| crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARMADA: and other Essays, His- a . 
torical and Descriptive. Crown CASAR: a Bketch. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


8vo, 3s. 6d. THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown Life. 1795-1835 ; 2 vols. crown Svo, 
Svo, 85. 64. 7s. 1834-1881; 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


a History of the Rise of England asa Maritime Power. With Portraits, 24 
Plates (8 Charts), 14 Illustrations In the Text (6 Charts), and Maps. NEW 
and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
THE S X SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHILO- 


SOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 


“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 3 vols | 





By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKy, 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN ‘aq 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols 

a A N. 8 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 36g, ; v, 

and IV., 1760-1784, 36s8.; Vols. V. and V - + Vols. TI, 

17.1 a L, 1784-1793, 368. ; Vols. VIL. and VIIL,, 
ABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vels. crown each 

5 vols. crown 8vo, 68. each. 7% TRELAND, 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 128, 


HISiORY OF THE RISE AND Ivy. 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATION = 
crown 8vo, 1 ONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 368, | CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 870,124, 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and Character, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. See ee 
By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I, to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols cro 
8v0, 6s. each. ili 


HIS1ORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL Wap, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


HIS'ORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. Vol I. 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 21, 
Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 21s. i 


THESTUDENT’S HIS (ORYOF ENGLAND. 


With 378 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONS?HiTUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IIL. 1760-1870. 3 vols..8vo, 18s, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. cr. 8vo, 


Period 3]. A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. Period ITT. 1689 to 1837. 7s. 6d, 
Period II. 1485 to 1688. 5s. Period IV. 1837 to 1880. 6s, 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527, 6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF OCOIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8y0, Us. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISt# WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Idéas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MURAL SCIENCE: a Com 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, los. 
THE EMOTIONS ANDTHE WILL. 8vo, 1s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. | Part II. INDUCTION. 65. 6d, 





By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 80, 3s. 6d. | LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 870, 50% 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. Second Edition. With an Introduction by Fielé 
Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WouSKLEY, K.P. G.C.B., &c., Commande 
in-Chief. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 428. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 





London, New York, and Bombay. 
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HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO’S LIST. 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (INCLUDING THE WHOLE SERIES OF MR. GOULD’S GREAT 
ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER WORKS) POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE BOER REVOLT. 
L, ; NEW EDITION OF MR. MILLAIS’S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


» 7 MILLAIS (John QGuille, F.Z.S., &¢.) A BREATH FROM 











| THE VELDT. (Sport and Natural History in the Transvaal territory and Rhodesia.) New and Revised Edition, with all the 
m 4 original Illustrations by the; AUTHOR, comprising 12 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 49 other Full-page Illustrations, and 88 
Illustrations in the Text ; also a Frontispiece after the last finished Drawing of Sir JOHN MILLAIS. 1 vol. 4to, printed on art 
r. paper, green cloth extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 2s, net. 
. : The great demand which exists for the First Edition of the above work, and the high prices fetched by the few second-hand copies which ever happen for sale, will 
oS ensure this New Edition a warm welcome from all interested in the Sport and Politics of South Africa. It will be found to give a life-like presentation of the Hunting 
Boer. 


OTHER WORKS BY MR. MILLAIS. 
4 BRITISH DEER AND THEIR HORNS. With 185 Text and Full-page Illustra- 


tions, mostly by the AUTHOR; also 10 Electrogravures and Coloured Frontispiece by the AUTHOR and SIDNEY STEEL ; and a 
Tr. py of ‘ieee Drawings by Sir EDWIN LANDSEER, formerly at Ardverikie. Imperial 4to, buckram, top edges gilt, 
ie ne le 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. Illustrating the Habits, Modes 








3. of Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
as With 57 Illustrations by the AUTHOR, and a Frontispiece by Sir JOHN MILLAIS. Buckram, 18s. net. 
R, AUTOTYPE FACSIMILE OF TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


TURNER (J. M. W., R.A.) LIBER STUDIORUM., 78 Plates (including 


H Frontispiece and Alternative Plate) reproduced in Facsimile by the Autotype Process from Examples of the best states in possession 
of the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., with Preface and Critical Essay on each Plate by the latter. 2 vols. oblong 4to, 
buckram extra, £6 6s, net. |§ The same, 2 vols. oblong 4to, half-morocco extra, £7 7s. net. 


The above is the final issue of the highly esteemed Autotype Facsimile of the Liber Studiorum published by the advertisers in 1883-4, copies of which now are only 
D) to be had second-hand at rare intervals. In the present'issue Mr. Stopford Brooke’s revised Text has been employed, and the Plates have been re-arrangedin Turner's 
original order of publication. The whole Edition consists of 150 copies, and no more will be produced. 


THE LARGEST REGIMENT IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


F MACDONALD (Capt. R. J., R.A. HISTORY OF THE DRESS 


OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 1625-1897. With 25 Coloured Plates and 91 Vignettes, large 4to, handsomely 
bound in cloth of the Regimental Colours, £1 5s. net. 

This History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery is one of the most artistic books ever produced on British Military Dress, and one of the most extended in period. 
The coloured plates have been drawn with a vigour and artistic feeling too rare in most works on the subject, while their accuracy is beyond question, and their 
reproduction in colour is worthy of their artistic merit. Less than 200 copies remain for sale, and as, besides its historical interest, it is an unusually varied store- 
10, house of picturesque military costumes, it must soon go out of print. 











PART VII. now ready of Mr. SEEBOHM’S LAST WORK. Edited by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE. The Edition limited to 250 copies. To 
be issued in 12 parts, each containing 12 Coloured Plates and Text, at £1 16s. each net (not sold separately). 


MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA, or Family of Thrushes. By the late Henry 


SEEBOHM, Author of “Siberia in Europe,” “A History of British Birds,” &c., &c, Edited and Completed (after his death) by 
ym RICHARD BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D.,|F.LS., &c., &c., of the British Museum. 
OTHER WORKS BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE. 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK NOW COMPLETE. Uniform with Mr. Gould’s Works in Folio, and limited to 350 copies. 
N MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDZ, or Birds of Paradise, and 


Ptilonorhynchidaw, or Bower Birds. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.LS., &c. Illustrated with 80 magnificent Illustrations, 
Coloured by Hand. Complete in 8 parts imperial folio, £3 3s, each net (not sold separately). 


Finely bound in 2 vols, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, £30 net. 


1D MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDA, or Family of Swallows. By Dr. 
dias BOWDLER SHARPE and CLAUDE W. WYATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. With 53 beautiful Hand- 
coloured Plates of the Species, and 11 Coloured Maps showing Distribution. Prices in parts, £10 10s. net; bound in 2 vols. 4to, 
calf gilt, £12 12s. net; or strong half-morocco, uncut, top edges gilt, £12 12s, net. 


DR. COPINGER’S WORKS. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW IN THE PRESS. 


” SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 


By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A., Professor of Law in the Victoria University; sometime President of the 


- 





8, Bibliographical Society. In 2 parts. The first containing nearly 7,000 corrections of and additions to the Collations mentioned 
by Hain. The second, a List, with Collations and Bibliographical Particulars, of nearly 6,000 volumes printed in the Fifteenth 
58, Century, not referred to by Hain. To be completed in 3 vols. demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut, limited to 500 


Copies, price £4 14s. 6d. net. 
Part I. and Part II., Vol. I., are now ready, and the remaining volume is well advanced towards completion. 


1 The publishers much regret that it has not been possible to issue the last volume before the end of the present year. The labour of the Author and his collaborators 
de tn the work has, however, been immense, and the volume has so far advanced at press that there is every hope of its publicution early in the spring. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS TRANSMISSION: an Historical and Bibliographical View 


of the Hebrew and Greek Texts, and of the Greek, Latin, and other Versions of the Bible (both MS. and Printed) prior to the 
bd Reformation. By the SAME. Large and thick folio, beautifully printed on toned paper at the Oxford University Press from 

: Bishop Fell’s celebrated fount, and Illustrated with 28 fine Collotype Facsimiles from the most important MS. Codices and Primary 
Printed Editions. The whole Edition limited to 220 copies, of which less than 50 copies remain forsale. Price, in half-white 
vellum extra, uncut, top edges gilt, 25 5s, net. 
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SIR JOHN MILLAIS’S LAST DRAWING. 
TE | TH BH LAST TRHK. 
a By Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. 


Very finely reproduced in Photogravure from the Artist's Original Drawing (his last finished production). The whole Impression limited 
to 550 copies. Proofs before letters on India paper. Price £2 2s. net. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 











The Princess Xenia 


‘“ We would place ‘The Princess Xenia’ in the very front of modern romance, 


It is by far the finest story that the modern school of romancists has produced.” 
—PaLL MALL Gazerre, 


THE PRINCESS XENIA. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of “ The Adventurers,” &c. Illustrated, 
Cloth, 6s. 


Tales of Space and Time 


‘‘Mr. Wells never for a moment fails to maintain his grip on the reader, 
That is why his stories are so deservedly popular.”—MancueEster Gvuarpiay. 


TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. By H.G. WELLS, Author of “ When the Sleeper Wakes,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


The Barrys 


‘‘ Every scene, every character, grips the heart.”—Bnritisa Werxty. “‘ The charm 
of the book is irresistible.’—Carist1an Wor.p. 


THE BARRYS. By SHAN F. BULLOCK, Author of “The Charmer,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 


The New Thackeray Volume 


contains ‘‘a great literary find,’’ declares the Damy News. It is One which, the 
ATHEN%UM Says, ‘‘every collector must, and every lover of Thackeray’s works 
should, add to his library.” The full title is as follows: 

THE HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED CONTRIBUTIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY TO 


“PUNCH.” With a Complete and Authentic Bibliography from 1843 to 1848. By M. H. SPIELMANN, Author of “ The History 
of ‘ Punch,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Explanatory Notes. ° Size 8} in. by 54 in., 328 pp., uncut edges, crimson buckram, 


gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


The Boys Book of Inventions 


‘‘forms an ideal Christmas gift,’ says the Damy Trtrcrapn, ‘‘ for it is an up-to-date 
description of the wonders of modern science, presented in comprehensible 
language and rich in accompanying illustration. Submarine ships, liquid air, 
wireless telegraphy, motor cars, X-rays, and flying machines are all treated 
of by the author in the happiest pomible manner.” 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF INVENTIONS. By RAY &. BAKER. Illustrated with about 200 Pictures 


Size 53 in. by 8} in.; pages, 350; binding, cloth decorated, 6s. 


In Chimney Corners 


‘‘A delightful book of merry tales of Irish folk-lore, strikingly illustrated 
in colours. There’s not a better book of the kind come out this year.’ —Scorsmas. 


IN CHIMNEY CORNERS. By SEUMAS MacMANUS. Illustrated with 8 Full Pages in (‘c our, and 


Head and Tail Pieces by PAMELA COLMAN SMITH. Cloth bound, with novel design, 6s, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


With the December (Christmas) Number, HARPER'S MAGAZINE enters upon its HUNDREDTH VOLUME. A good Christmas 
Gift would be a year’s subscription, 15s. post-free. Now is the time to subscribe. Among the striking contents for this Jubilee Year will 
the following Serials and Short Stories :— 





Mrs. Humphry Ward. Thomas Hardy. Rudyard Kipling. 

“Eleanor”: a Serial Novel. A Story Complete in One Number. “A Winter's Note Book.” 
Mark Twain. | I. Zangwill. Gilbert Parker. 

“ The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.” “The Mantle of Elijah”: a Serial Novel. “Michel and Angele”: a Serial Story. 
Frank R. Stockton. W. W. Jacobs. Stephen Crane. 

“ A Bicycle of Cathay": a Serial Novel. Short Stories. Further Whilomville Tales. 





THE CHRISTMAS HARPER 


Being the 595th monthly issue of HARPER'S MAGAZINE, and the first part of the 100th Volume, marks the highest standard 
= of artistic and literary excellence ever attained in the history of illustrated periodicals. It contains 88 I]lustrations, of which 
16 occupy full pages and 24 are reproduced in colours. [Now Ready. 


London : HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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London: Printed by LovE & WyMAan (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JOuUN BAKER for the “SPECTATOR ” (Limited) at 
their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street.in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 9th, 1899, 

















